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JULLIEN FESTIVAL, 


On TUESDAY, JULY 31, 


AE ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


MADAME JULLIEN. 


AP 


On this occasion, Messrs. CALDWELL and BisnHop, the Proprietors of the Royal 
Surrey Gardens, have, in the most generous manner, placed the entire Estab- 
lishment and the proceeds at the disposal of Madame JuLLIEN. 


The fullowing celebrated Artists have also most kindly voluntcered their valuable 
services, gratuitously, for this occasion. 


VOCALISTS, 
Madame Catherine Hayes, Madame Gassier, 


Mile. Marie Brunetti 
(Of Her Majesty’s Theatre, by kind permission of E. T. Smith, Esq.), 


Madame Louisa Vinaing, 
Madame Weiss, Mile. Enrichetta Camille, Miss Poole, 
Miss Palmer, Miss Laura Baxter, 
the Misses Brougham, Miss Kate Ranoe, and 
Mademoiselle Pareva. 
Mons. Gassier 
(By kind permission of E. T. Smith, Esq.), 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Patey, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. 


INSTRUMENTALIST. 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 


The Choir of the Vocal Association, consisting of Two 


Hundred Voices, 
Under the direction of Mr. Bengpicr. 


The Orchestra will include the principal Members of the Bands of 
Mer Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, 
AND THE 
Soloists of the late MM. 
The Band of the Grenadier Guards 
(By kind permission of Col. Lambert), under the direction of Mr. D. Goprrey. 


The Band of the Coldstream Guards 
(Bykind permission of Col. Lord F. Paulett, C.B.), under the direction of Mr. Goprrey. 


The Band of the Fusilier Guards 
(By kind permission of Col. Ridley), under the direction of Mr. Caas. Goprrey, Jun. 


CONDUCTORS. 
MR. ALFRED MELLON (Conductor of the Orchestral Union), 
DR. JAMES PECK, MR. EMILE BERGER, and M. BENEDICT. 
The Programme will include 


JULLIEN’S CELEBRATED 
BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLES, ENGLISH QUADRILLES 


AND 


JULLIEN’S LAST WALTZ 
(First time of Performance). 


Admission— One Shilling. Dress Circle, 3s. ;-Second Circle, 2s. ; Gal. 1s. extra. 


Places can be secured at Messrs. Chappells’, 50 New Bond Street; Mr. Sams’, 
1 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 48 Cheapsile ; and Pigott’s, 
K gzton Concert commence at Half-past Six, 


Jullien’s Orchestra. 








UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OP 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And several other Distinguished Fr Fi 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 





The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 
The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Manchester, IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Fsq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 


And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 
DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 3848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilita’e the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a NorMAL Scuoot, for the training of masters to conduct ConseRVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Lirrte Cuicpren, 
the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL EDUCATION, by 
blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall become a 
branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. To illustrate and to 
rouse an interest in every town and city for these institutions, Dr. Mark travels with 
a number of his pupils occasionally through the country—giving lectures, and intro- 
ducing his highly sepreret and pleasing Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK 
AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a 
most Efficient Chorus, the whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile 
Orchestra, composed of LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH 
BOYS, FROM FIVE TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selec- 
tions, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical 
Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal {College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark, 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes ws. «1. see ase ove 
Master of the Gen+ral Educational Department ; Mr. Powzit 

Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation,( 4 and Two 

= Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book-( * Assistant Teachers. 

eeping ws. «+ 

PRACTICAL ASSISTANT #EACHERS. 


Organ ‘see soe coe coe cee one 
Pianoforte see see see cee cee ne ese vee 


Violin wo ase 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet ... 
Cornet and —_ apd et coe 
Concertina (German glis eee 
M . PowgLt and 

Vocal Classes OS ba ag ds 
Dr, MARK has also —_ seme td Cute ae yo mages pot pos. 
sessing musical talent, who w the above institution a happy home, ‘ive 
a wen effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free of all 


expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
years by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
books. 


Ce 


Mons. VieuxTEMPs. 
**? Mr. T. Donovan. 
«. Sig. Corres. 

Mr. H. Russsi.. 

Mr. Exper. 


ee 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge Street, 


hester. 
‘or. MARK is also open to Engagements with his little Men. 
. MA to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in his 
ernie tithe Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his establish- 
ment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and Four, p.m, 


Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


—_—_—— 


PRINCE GEORGE GAUITZIN 


LAST RUSSIAN CONCERT 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 27, 


At’the above Hall. 


YOCALISTs. ~ 
MAD, SAINTON-DCLBY, MISS THERESA JEFFREYS, AND MLLE. PAREPA, 
Orchestra and Chorus of 150 Performers, 


CONDUCTOR-—PRINCE GEORGE GALITZIN. 


Sofa Stalls, 10s.’6d. ; Balcony, 5s. ; Area, 3s, ; Gallery, 1s.—At Chappell & Co.’s, 50 New 
Bond Street. 





A T MASTER H. C. ALLISON’S (Pupil of Mr. W. H. 

Holmes) THIRD and I.AST PIANOFORTE PERFORMANCE, at 
Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, on Thursday next, July 26th, to commence 
at 3 o’clock, he will have the honour of playing a Selection from the following English 
Cor posers :—G. A. Macfarren, E. Loder, S, Benuett, C. Potter, G. Holmes, W. H. 
H lmes, H.C. Allison, J. W. Davison. Vocalists: Miss Lascettes. Miss M. Moss, 
Miss Kate Ranoe, Miss A. May, Mr. Leonarn, Mr. Frank Evmore, Mr. WALLWortn. 
Tickets 10s 6d. each; Three for £1 1s. To be had of Master H. C, Allison, 143 
Marylebone Road, N.W. 


ME...2:, BAPTISTE ‘CALKIN, removed to 23 St. 


Paul’s Road, Camden New Town, N.W. 
‘PRIVATE MUSIC LESSONS to the BLIND (with- 
out the aid of elevated notes) GIVEN. For Particulars apply to Herr J. L., 235 
Regent Street, W. 

BASS SINGER is required at Michaelmas in the 

CHOIR of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Services on Saturday Evening, 
and (2) on Sundays, with an occasional Saints’-day Service. Salary, £30 per annum. 
Applications and testimonials to be sent at once to G. M. Garrett, Esq., Mus. B., 5 
Pembroke Street, Cambridge. 











ANTED, in a large provincial Music Warehouse, an 

ASSISTANT, who can take the Sole Management of the Paper Department. 

Also, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, who must have a knowledge of Book-keeping. Apply 
to N. A., care of Messrs. Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street. 





(eOSnss S.—Wanted, two Choir Boys, for a Chapel 


in the Country, where there is daily Chorai Service. For the annual payment 
of £15 each, they will receive a good English and commercial education, and will be 
boarded and lodged in the house of the Organist, from whom they will receive lessons 
on the Pianoforte, with daily instructions in Singing and Theory of Music. Applicants 
must possess fair voices, aud a musical taste aud ear, Apply to Mr, Crossley, Arley 
Green, Northwich. 





ANTED, an APPOINTMENT as ORGANIST, 

where there is an opportunity of obtaining Teaching. First class testimonials 
and reference from present situation. Address, J. D. K., care of Wm. Dyson, Meadow 
Lane, Leeds. 


O FAMILIES, COLLEGES, and SCHOOLS.— 


APPOINTMENTS desired, Resident or Non-Resident, for PROFESSORS of 
acknowledge: TALENT, Vocal and Instrumental. Address, Lady Principal,” 





EKER and 

COUNTRY BANDS.—BOOSEY and SONS beg to state that they have 

made arrangements to supply BRASS and REED INSTRUMENTS, of the very best 
description, at the lowest scale of prices. Band-Masters and others are recommended 
to forward a list of Instruments required, for which they will receive an estimate of 
cost by return of post. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


IVERPOOL.— MANAGERS and ARTISTES 


visiting Liverpool, will find it advantageous to engage the services of LEE, 
NIGHTINGALE, and CO. (for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, 
Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool Albion Newspapers), Painters, LitHoGRAPHERS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, and Newspaper CoRkESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 


‘bey TERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and se'ections from ‘ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 
‘** Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establi:hment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m.‘ 








Important and Valuable Stock of Music Plates of Messrs. Wessell & Co., retiring 


from business. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property, will sell by Auction at their new and very spacious pre- 
mises, 47 Leicester Square, W.C. (formerly the Western Literary institution): on 
Monday, July 23, and following days, the very important valuable STOCK of EN- 
GRAVED MUSIC PLATES (upwards of 63,000), with their Copyrights, ot Messrs, 
Wessell & Co., of Hanover Square, retiring from business ; ¢ mprising the most popu- 
lar compositions of esteemed modern authors (English and Foreign), including those ot 
Beethoven, Beyer, Bosisio. Cramer, Czerny, Chopin, Clinton, Ettling, Helier, Hen- 
selt, Hummel, Jullien, Kummer, Koenig, Kucken, Kuhlau, Kullak Lemoine, Labitzky, 
Lanner, Liszt, Lamotte, Lindpaintver, Mendelssohn, Mayer, Marschner, Musard, May- 
zeder, Molique, Oberthiir, Reissiger, Romberg, Schulhoff, Strauss, Schubert, Weher, 
Wallerstein, and others, including the most popular arrangements, vocal and instru- 
mental. Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent on receipt of four stamps. 





Stock of very Valuable Musical Instruments of Mr. Maucotel, of Rupert Street, 
retiring {rom business. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will sell by Auction, at their new and very spacious pre- 
mises, 47 Leicester Square, W.C. (formerly the Western Literary Institution), on 
Friday, August 8, and following day, the very extensive and valuable STOCK of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of Mr. Maucorel, of Rupert Street; comprising very 
numerous and highly-valuable Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, aud Double Basses, by 
the bes’ Italian, French, German, and English Makers; also, Bows, Wood, Tools, 
and other valuable Articles of Stock. Catalogues are preparing. 


HURCH ORGANS.—Forster and Anprews, Organ 

Builders, Hull, have a number of SECOND-HAND ORGANS for sale, which 

they have taken in exchange, built by Bevington, the late J. C. Bishop, Lincoln, 

Parsons, Bryceson, Holdich, &c.—For price and particulars, apply to Forster and 
Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 


“¢1OD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 

in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CaMILLE pe Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











\ ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 
Gate,” composed expressly for him by GeorGe B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

for him by W, Mever Lutz, are just published, viz. :—* Under the Linden 

Tree” and ‘* Merry little Maud,” price 2s, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 





IMS REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

“ Llove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ I love you~’ was sung 

by Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr. G. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 

Hall, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James's Hail, and 

will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens, and at the 

Crystal Palace Concerts. London, published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. , 


EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 
BEAUX (* Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 

the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 
played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 











Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 


“T LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 
expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


r Tv ‘ 
“¢(1OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Reicuarpt, 
Comnoser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 2s.6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


é: WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 
Scutoesser, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmens-SHerrincTon, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


Pht ta ‘ <O\NT . 
EW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 
that moanest loud” (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 
‘* Swifter far than Summer’s flight,” (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 
Concerts); “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,”’ Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 
(sung ~ Madame Sainton- Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“ Mr, Santley was encored in oue of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since. His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.”— Atheneum. 

* Madame Sainten-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 
¢ hes od song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s ‘Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent ch :rms 
which belong only to the sister art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street, 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
July 18, 1860. 


Tus most remarkable feature ‘in my this week’s not over rich 
budget of news, is the extraordinary success which has attended 
the return of M. Roger to the Opéra Comique, the birthplace of 
his two-fold fame as a singer and an actor. It was not necessary 
to sit on the tripod at Delphi in order to foretell that his welcome 
back to his artistic home would be a warm one, but it would have 
been a bold venture for the prophets’ mantle to predict that he 
would draw a succession of overflowing houses in the height of 
the summer season. Yet such is the fact, and money is, on 
his nights of performance, refused at the doors. He made his re- 
appearance in La Dame Blanche, which he continues to play on 
slate nights. Mad. Ugalde, whose return has been almost 
equally successful, appearing in the intervals in Galatée and 
l Ambassadrice. The consequenc of this prosperous condition of 
things is that Le Petit ey “igey Rouge and Mad. Faure’s début 
therein are postponed sine die. A.M. Laget, late of the Toulouse 
‘Theatre, has presented himself for approval to the patrons of the 
Opéra Comique. He made his first appearance in the character of 
Tracolin, in Le Toseador, and showed himself possessed of certain 
sterling qualities, but with a certain outward crust of provincialism, 
of which he must rid himself without delay. M. Roger will be 
shorly off for Baden; but before he goes he is to sing in the 
Domino Noir with Mad. Ugalde. 

At the Grand Opéra they have been giving Semiramis three 
times a week. The Prophéte is being rehearsed, and will be 
shortly produced with Mad. Tedesco and Gueymard. Michot, I 
understand, is shortly to try his strength in the part of Raoul in 
Les Huguenots. 

The much praised prima donna, Mile. Emy Lagrua, of whom I 
gave you some intelligence last week in mentioning her recent 
appearance at Pesth, where in the character of Norma, and in 
that of Leonora in the T’rovatore, she displayed her fine dramatic 
power, splendid voice, and broad noble style, to the intense grati- 
fication of M. Salvi’s subscribers,—Mlle. Lagrua—I must repeat 
her name after the long-winded parenthesis its mention has im- 
posed upon me, which if there be any truth in fame will often 
enough have to repeat it—Mlle. Lagrua—I say once more—is 
shortly expected in Paris, where she is to make a sojourn of some 
six weeks, until it be time to return to St. Petersburg, where she 
has an engagement on the most brilliant terms for the next two 
years. Now is the time, therefore, for one of your London impre- 
surii to persuade the great Emy to emigrate at some future day 


operatic season has commenced at Vienna. Among the remark- 
able features of the programme, I may mention the production of 
the Pardon de Ploermel; of L’ Enfant des Laudes, an opera ‘in 
four acts, by M. Rubinstein; of Wanda, by M. Doppler ; of Alma, 
by M. Thomas Loewe; and lastly of The Phantom Ship, by 
Richard Wagner. Mlle. Trassini is to sing the part of Dinorah, 
and MM. Bech and Walter will be the Hoel and the Corentin. 
M. Forst, the manager of the Josephstadt Theatre, has just 
obtained the privilege of building a new theatre, the site of which 
is to be at Fiinfhaus. It should have been, were there such a 
place, at Siebenhaus, for it will be the seventh theatrical edifice 
possessed by the Austrian capital. 

You will rejoice to hear a fact I have to inform you of about 
Joachim the celebrated violinist and director of the Court music 
at Hanover. The emoluments of his post have been doubled. 
From what you (Ed. M. W.) and I know of his character and his 
complete absorption in his art, to the exclusion of all worldly 
considerations, it is very certain that his good fortune will affect 
him far less than it does his friends. At Stockholm MM. Vieux- 
temps and Ole Bull have been giving a series of concerts, not 
conjointly be it understood. The first-named artist chose the 
Seine period when the coronation festivals were going on, 
and was consequently less successful than his fellow artist. He 
has been compensated, however, by the honour of being elected a 
member of the Musical Academy of Sweden, and being decorated 
with the order of Vasa. The violinist in question being a Belgian, 
I may without too violent a transition introduce a little musical 
gossip concerning that part of the world, cruelly designated by 
Charlotte Bronte le royaume de Labasse court. M. de Beriot, the 
celebrated violinist, has been gratifying a select circle of friends 
with several fragments of a comic opera composed by him while 
in Russia, the orchestral parts of which were scored by M. Gevaert. 
The work is said to contain a number of light, fresh, and original 
melodies; but as it is to be produced next winter at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, we shall have an opportunity of revising the 
judgment of the composer's perhaps too partial friends. 

The Société Godefroid of Namur has been getting up a grand 
festival after the German fashion, to come off on the 22nd, 
Haydn's Seasons, the words translated by Roger, will be executed 
by a large number of artists and amateurs, under the direction of 
M. Haussens. The orchestra will consist of two hundred instru- 
mentalists, selected from among the best performers of Belgium 
and other countries. The Conservatoire of Brussels will take 
part in the festival, and the chief performers of the Brussels 
Opera, viz. MM. Wicart, Carman, de Poitier, and Mesds. IH. 




















towards your shores. 

Mad. Charton Demeur has, I am informed, just entered into | 
a contract to perform next season at the opera in Madrid. There 
is also a good time coming for the dilettante of Bologna, where 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo is engaged for the autumn season, to whom 
have just been added M. and Mad. Barbot. The manager is 
mounting Le Prophéte for them, in which Mad. Borghi-Mamo 
will sing the part of Fidés, Mad. Barbot that of Bertha, and M. 
Barbot will personate John of Leyden. I hear nothing more of 
Mad. Miolan-Carvalho’s Spanish engagement. In the meantime, 
it is settled that she is to sing in September at Berlin, where the 
director of the Royal Theatres has engaged her for twelve per- 
formances. I have just said that Le Prophéte was being got up 
at Bologna ;"it is also to,be one of the operas produced in the course 
of the ensuing season at the Carcano in Milan. It is evident, 
therefore, that Meyerbeer is at last making a rapid conquest of 
the Italians, and that at the moment they are proudly throwing 
off the yoke of German arms, they are about to yield a long 
deferred submission to the dominion of Teutonic art. Is there 
not some mysterious connection between liberty and the esthetic 
genius of the north which would account for their simultaneous 
change of taste and of political condition? Some such musical 
metaphysician as Wagner might write a pretty disquisition on this 
theme, only I shouldn't like to read it. 

Having worked round to Germany and German musicians, the 
occasion is opportune to tell you that the veteran Moscheles is at 
present in Paris, where he intends to remain a fortnight. In 


and A. Haynsa and P, Ranés. The season at Spa is said to have 
commenced somewhat languidly, notwithstanding the excellent in- 


| tentions of the director of the establishment there. Herr Laub 


the German violinist will perform at the earliest concerts given, 

and Mad. Miolan-Carvalho is expected on the 27th. 

Having, in gathering scraps of fact, gossip, and rumour, for the 

edification of your readers, made the grand tour of Europe, I re- 

turn whence I started, to gay Paris, but not to a gay subject. 

Poor Goria, whose death I announced in my last, has been laid in 
his last resting-place. The funeral ceremony was performed in, 
the church of Notre Dame de Lorette, and was attended by 

almost every musical artist of distinction now in Paris, and by a 

great number of ladies, pupils of the deceased composer. Bataille 

sang the adagio from the Sonate Pathétique of Beethoven, for which 
poor Goria had a special affection, in a voice betraying the deep 

emotion of the singer. His remains were followed to the cemetery 

by a numerous concourse of friends and fellow labourers, among 
whom he has left the sincerest regret. ‘ 

On Saturday last the section of Beaux Arts at the Imperial In- 

stitute pronounced their decision on the competition for the prix 

de Rome, awarded to the best musical composition. The success 
ful competitor was M. Emile Paladilhé, who has scarcely attained 

his sixteenth year. He is a pupil of M. F. Halévy, and Auber is 

reported to have said of him, with prophetic discernment as far 
back as five years ago, “ce sera un compositeur.” The second 
grand prize was carried off by M. A. Deslaudres, a pupil of M. 

Leborne; and M. Isidore Edouard Legouix was honorably men- 


exchange we have despatched Litolff to Wiesbaden, to organise a | tioned. The latter is a pupil of Ambroise Thomas and Reber. 





musical festival, to take place there on the 24th of August. The 


As you have got the International Statistical Congress sitting 
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in London, it may gratify them to know that the receipts by 
theatres, concerts, balls, and spectacles of all kinds, during the 
month of June, amounted to 1,029,170 fr. 22 centimes. 


——_— ooo 


JOSEPH HARTMANN STUNTZ. 
(From a Foreign Contributor.) 


Munich, July 20, 1859.—A rare man and artist departed this life 
within these few days, and thousands, deeply grieved, stood at a tomb 
that conceals a man whose fame after death will—as Providence often 
wills it — by far outshine the acknowledgment paid to the deceased in 
his lifetime. 

Joseph Hartmann Stuntz was the son of Johannes Stuntz, who de- 
scended from small tillers of vines in Ichtingen, in Brisgow. 

Let us first speak of the father, in whom we find a strong and 
energetic nature, full of the then germinating idea of the fulfilment of 
the rights of human nature, and we find a man, having made his own 
education, who merely by his energy arrived to get ‘attainments in all 
the branches of science and of art. 

Johannes Stuntz lived in Paris in the years of 187- -, where he 
studied the art of landscape painting, and by studying the works of 
Gluck and other anthentical composers, devoted himself at the same 
time to the study of classical music After various changes he went 
through, partly as landscape painter, partly, in the first years of the 
Revolution, as a zealous officer in the Garde Nationale, and afterwards 
as officer in the Corps du Génie, in Strassburgh, and later as Com- 
missaire Civil in the then called Département du Jura, we meet him 
in the summer, 1793,—in consequence of his eager part he took in the 
political troubles in France,— at Arleshcim, in Switzerland, in the 
present Canton Basil ; his having lived there quite retired, he now was 
at Icisure to give up himself with zeal to his vocation as gouache 
painter, and as such he is on the same level with Philip Hackert. 

In the splendid and far-famed park and gardens near Arleshcim, the 
possessor of the same at that time, Baron d’Andlaw, offered to Johannes 
Stuntz a small house, in which Joseph Hartmann was born on the 23d 
of July, 1793. 

During the time of the Directoire the family Stuntz returned to 
France, first to Chaumont and then to Strassburgh. In Strassburgh it 
was that the eminent musical talent of Joseph Hartmann, then scarcely 
sever years old, captivated the attention of his father and of some of 
his friends in a high degree. Almost exclusively, the father occupied 
himself with the musical cultivation of his young son, who, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, composed a reception march for the return of the 

Garde Artillerie, and soon after, when a Te Deum of his was performed 
at the Minster in Strassburgh, the dilettanti there crowned the young 
composer, now fourteen years old, on the choir of the Minster with a 
wreath of laurel. As the father saw in the perpetual summons to the 
army of the Napolconisme at that time no welfare for his gifted and 
talented sons (a younger son, who died early, showed an extraordinary 
talent for sculpture), he made up his mind to leave Strassburgh, and 
relying upon the circumstance that—from that time he was in the 


army —he was known to his colonel the Duke Max., afterwards King | 


Max. I. of Bavaria, he went to live in that country. 

Seareely arrived in Munich with his family, King Max. I. ordered at 
once that Joseph Hartmann is to be admitted in the Royal Chapel, and 
fixed at the same time that the Maitre de Chapelle at that time, Von 
Winter, is to be his master. 

Soon after, Joseph Hartmann Stuntz left for Vienna with a royal 
stipend, in order to profit of the instruction of the clever and spirited 
Salieri, but it only lasted a short time, because then the Bavarian and 
Viennese Courts were not on good terms, and therefore Stuntz was 
obliged to leave Vienna, and only was able to return again to this 
capital in the year 1815 to continue his studies with Salieri, and there 
it was, no doubt, that Stuntz at the side of a master like Salieri, and by 
the impression of the then new works of Beethoven, appropriated himself, 
his technical attainments, and the severeness, profoundness, and solidity 
of his musical judgment, which so very much distinguished him. ‘ 

In the year 1816 he returned to Munich, where he at once was 
appointed Maestro at the New Italian Opera. 

In the year 1818 he was given in marriage to Fraulein Marie 
Appenburg von Schaden, a lady who, besides her intellect and high 
education, also was a thorough musician, and as such an able alto, 
having been taught by Tersechini’s method, In the same year Stuntz 
got leave to go to Italy, where, having been commissioned by the Scala, 
he composed in 1819 an opera, La Rupressaglia, which was reccived 
with so much approbation that it was performed sixty times running, 
and Stuntz got the title of Maestro diCartello ; in 1820 he was called to 





Venice, where he composed for the Fenice, the opera Costantino, which 
was received with great acclamations. 

Returned home in the meantime, he composed in Munich the 
operette Charlot, or the Foster Brothers, a work distinguished by the 
sweetness of its melodies. Soon after, he again was called to Italy, to 
Turin this time, where he composed for the Royal Opera in the Carnevale 
of 1821-22 the opera Dalmiro ed Argone, and immediately after he had 
to go to Milan, where he composed in the Carnevale 1823 the comic 
opera Elvira e Lucindo, On account of his having not been well he 
was obliged to refuse a calling to Rome to the Argentina, 

Returned to Munich in 1828, he was made Vice-maitre de Chapelle, 
and Director of the Vocal Music at the Royal Opera, and in 1825, after 
Winter’s death, King Louis appo‘nted him as First Maitre de Chapelle, 

Now begins his more local activity, partly by his compositions of 
masses and psalms, both in the strict and free style, of cantatas and 
overtures, and partly by instrumentations, The profoundness of his 
knowing he imbibed in Italy by the study of the works of the old 
classical composers, he first showed in a splendid cantata which he 
composed for the obsequics of Clara Vesperman, a celebrated German 
singer. At this time he wrote over again the opera Das Donauweibchen 
(the Nymph of the Danube), and composed a cantata for the inaugura- 
tion of the synagogue in Munich. In 1828 the first vocal society was 
established in Munich, which was very considerabie, then called the 
“ Licderkranz,” and which Stuntz accepted to conduct. Now Stuntz 
entered a new phasis for his activity, namely, as a German liedersiinger 
(minstrel, or composer of lays as quarte‘ts, choruses, &c. &c.), and as 
such he created works which alone secure him the duration of his fame. 

Some of the poems of King Louis were among the first ones he was 
glad to accept, as “‘ Sonnet to my Wife,” and the “ Bavarian Schiitzen- 
march.” 

In 1833, when King Louis returned from Greece, Stunta received 
him with the “ Heldengesang in Walhalla,” the real type of the Ger- 
man pithy and energetic strain, since then spread over the world, and 
adapted in many languages, with different patriotic words put to it. A 
sequence of “ Gesiinge” may perhaps be translated by national songs 
for more than one voice; though “ Gesiinge” are a style of songs pecu- 
liar to Germany, as “ Deutcher Gruss ” (German Greeting); “An mein 
Vaterland” (‘To my Fatherland); “The Banquetlied,” composed for 
the Artists’ Festival in 1840; a Chorus for the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Befreiungshalle in 1842, a chorus which long since outrun 
the frontiers of Bavaria; then the “ Landsquenet-Lieder,” and several 
occasional compositions; further, some smaller quartetts aud arrange- 
ments of classical composers, &c. &c. 

But also on other fields Stuntz never has been inactive, For several 
of the festivities at the Bavarian Court he composed ; for instance, in 

1811, at the birth of the present King, Maximilian IL, a “ Lobgesang 
an die Gottheit ;” in 1823, at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth, pre- 
sent Queen of Prussia, a “Te Deum ;” in 1832, at the marriage of 
Princess Mathilde, present Grand Duchess of Hesse, a Festspiel 
“Ahnen and Enkel” (Ancestors and Grandchildren), and so on. 





Stuntz also presided at the concerts at court, and at the musical aca- 
demy ; and besides all that he never neglected his compositions for the 
Roman Church. 

In consequence of new regulations in the directoire of the Royal 
Opera, Stuntz was pensioned from this establishment, and now began 
his almost exclusive and never-ending productive activity for the 
Chapelle Royale. 

Then the vocal music without orchestra was introduced in the 
Chapelle Royale, after type of the Capella Sestina in Rome, and there is 
it that Stuntz again earned the palm of fame. His compositions for the 
Ronian Church are in the strictest style. He is quite master of the 
Cantus firmus. But besides the profoundness and earnestness in these 
compositions, there is throughout so euphonical and harmonious a 
strain, which touches and appeases not only the heart of the connois- 
seur, but also that of every layman. His church compositions are 
partly for mixed chorus, partly for men’s or women’s voices, either with 
or without accompaniment of the organ. His last Mass is only for 
women’s voices, with accompaniment of violas and violoncellos; and he 
indeed crowned himself with his last work produced during his illness, 
a Requiem for five voices, and which was performed with a most touch- 
ing awe at the mass for his soul, 

Stuntz not only confined his zeal to compositions, but it extended to 
the historical study of works of the most ancient composers; and when 
quite familiar with Palestrina, Leonardo da Leo, Orlando, and others, 
he, with his c!ever and finished pen, brought to light the works of a 
Tosquin da Press, Cypriano da Rosa, Pierre de la Rue, and others. 

Also in the varied and ornamented music he accomplished a master 
piece in a Missa solemnis, composed for full orchestra. Besides this, 
he did not neglect the other musical territories: Canone (Catches); 
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Madrigals ; charming songs for one voice, and with accompaniment of 
the piano; a vocal quartett, in the style of the old music camcra, are 
speaking proofs of his multilateral operations. ; 

In the year 1846 he composed an opera Maria Rosa, which, as we 
are sorry to say, wrecked, because of the awkwardly and not well- 
written words, whilst the music is of a high value, though of course lost. 
A great Symphony of his was performed six years ago, with loud accla- 
mations, in the concerts of the Hofcapelle, and also a Concert Ovcrture 
in 1857, Stuntz knew how to apply the instruments in his compositions 
with great effect and elegance, and resembles Auber in the technical 
parts of his Instrumentations. 

In consequence of an order of the King, he composed, in 1858, a 
Bavarian National Hymn (the words by Dr. L. Wohlmuth), for mixed 
chorus and full orchestra. We, who heard it, say that it is a master- 
piece of grandeur and simpleness, but till now it could not be performed 
for want of a suitable occasion. In 1853 Stuntz composed for the cele- 
bration of the King’s return from Italy a Cantata, written by the first 
buigomaster, At the performance in the open air, Stuntz caught a 
severe cold, which turned in an inflammation on the chest, so that he was 
confined to a sick room for several months ; after his recovery he went 
to spend a winter in Italy, where he ancw was the object of ovations of 
his many friends there. 

Returned from Italy, he again began to suffer from his chest. Re- 
peated travels to the milder climates had perhaps been fit to procure 
him mitigation, but Stuntz would not hear of it, fur nowhere he felt 
comfortable when far from his habitual sphere of activity ; restless, 
thinking and working was his unremitting striving, and to the last 
breath his head was full of music. 

A chronical disease of the heart increased his illness. Nevertheless 
he did not intermit his activity ; he ordered to be driven in the Chapelle 
Royale, where he did his duty for the last time six weeks before his 
death, On the 18th of June in the early morning, on the 41st anni- 
versary of his wedding-day, he gently slept away, having maintained 
his amiability and tranquillity of mind, both issuing from the purest of 
hearts, up to the last moment. Stuntz was a finished man—a good 
man ; he sided with the liberal party, and indeed carricd many a grief 
in his heart for the sake of his country ; but he bore it calmly, and bore 
it as aman firm in his self-consciousness. Stuntz was a genuine, a 
genial artist ; modest, and free of ail boasting. After-ages will say of 
him, that he took up one of the first places among the musical composers 
and authorities of his time. 


—_—< 


Letters to the Editor. 


—+—— 


MR. HENRY SMART'S CHORAL BOOK. 


Sir,—In one of your papers last year, August 2nd, I sce a long ad- 
vertisement setting forth the peculiar merits of Mr. Henry Smart’s 
“Choral Book.” Without disparaging that gentleman's efforts in what 
he believes the best mode of advancing Church Psatmody, I would only 
call his attention to the terms in which he mentions the Hymnal noted. 
Doubtless, not having it before him, he has greatly altered the adver- 
tisement of that publication in his reference to it ; the words he quotes 
should be “ the ordinary metrical verstons of the Psalms” (Nor Me- 
trical Psalmody, as quoted in Mr. Smart’s advertisement) “ are no 
longer found, &c, &c.” I would also inform Mr. Smart that many 
persons whose musical taste is by no means at the lowest ebb, do not 
consider the plain song of the Church either meaningless or uncouth. 
Hoping you will insert this as a justification of a publication fully in- 
tended by its compilers as an effective adjunct to the service of the 
Church, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
VERITAS. 
a a 


THE CHEADLE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Epiror,—Sometime ago the “ Cheadle Association for pro- 
moting Church Music” offered two prizes of five guineas each, 
for the best music adapted to the Christmas and Easter Hymns, 
stating “any violation of the rules of harmony will at once dis- 
qualify the tune in which it occurs.” After some months of con- 
sideration they awarded the prize for the Easter Hymn, but, strange 
to say, the “ Association” overlooked consecutive fifths in this 
composition. This could not have been a mere oversight of the 
composer, as it occurs not only in the score, but in the organ 
part. I send a copy of the tune and the Cheadle prospectus, that 


| lend their aid, and save us much trouble. ] 
| remark, “ This was, in fact, the language used by the Aristoxenians of 


{ 
| ~_ may judge for yourself. Perhaps the “ Association” can en- 
ighten your readers on this subject, which has caused some 
surprise in musical circles. 
Yours very truly, 
OxoniAn. 


Tue CHEADLE Prospectus. 
“ A prize of five guineas will be given to the composer of the best 
psalm tune to suit the words :— 
* Jesus Christ is risen today. Hallelujah! 
Our triumphant holiday. Hallelujah ! 
Who did once upon the cross. Hallelujah ! 
Suffer to redeem our loss, Hallelujah !’ 


the ‘ Halielujah’ to be sung at the end of each line. 


“ COND:TIONS :— 

“ The tunes to be strictly original, full throughout, of a simple, solid, 
and ecclesiastical character, and within the compass of an ordinary parish 
choir. 

“ Many inquiries have been made as to the meaning attached by the 
committee to the words ‘ simple, solid, and ecclesiastical.’ The com- 
mittee beg, therefore, to refer to the tunes numbered 5, 12, 23, 36, 55, 
in the Cheadle Hand-book of Psalm Tunes, published (price 9d.) by Mr. 
T. Harrison, 59 Pall Mall, London, as specimens. 

“Tt is intended to publish the successful tunes as substitutes for the 
Easter and Christmas Hymns now in common use. The copyright will 
be the property of the association. 

* Any violation of the rules of harmony will at once disqualify the tune 
in which it occurs. 

“ The tunes must be distinctly written in compressed score, on music- 
paper of the quarto size, each tune accompanied by separate voice parts, 
on paper of the same size, with the words written under the notes. Each 
composition must be distinguished by two mottoes (the name of the 
composer not to be sent), and forwarded before March 25th to the Rev. 
George Mather, Huntly Hall, Cheadle, Staffordshire. The postage 
must be paid or they cannot be received.” 


[The copy of the “tune” has not reached us.—Eb.] 
Pann 





Srr,—When I affirm that the ratio of the basal minor 3rd is 16 to 19, 
I either state what is true or false. In neither case is it a speculation, 
as your correspondent A. G. Henderson is pleased to represent it. His 
very first sentence, in your last number, is therefore disingenuous. 
Then, as to whether his or my “conclusions are in opposition to nature,” 
let the examples which terminate this article settle that point. After 
this Mr. H. very properly observes, “ What everybody feels to be 
true must be true,” and so I say; and since everybody feels that the 
sharp Ist of the key is above the flat 2nd, the sharp 2nd above the 
flat 3rd, &c., as this is in perfect agreement with my discoveries (not 
inventions, nor speculations), and confessedly in direct opposition ‘to 
the fictions resulting from the fanciful speculations which turn all this 
topsyturvy, it follows that these facts verify my theory and not the 
theories to which they stand opposed. Then follows, “and we shall go 
on our own way,” which is very likely to be the case, seeing that long- 
cherished notions are disposed to stick to us, however false they may 
be; nevertheless, if a tree can be fairly judged by its fruits, the examples 
which follow, to which innumerable others may be added, will again 
Mr. A. G. H. goes on to 


Ancient Greece towards the mathematicians of the day who would lay 
down laws for tuning of the lyre. And the Aristoxenians were right, 
because their antagonists were not in a position to lay down any abso- 
lute laws on the subject. They knew nothing of the physical condition of 
sound, nor of the true relation of the intervals, with the exception of the 
4th, 5th,and octave.” Now this is really splendid; an open confession, for 
which I feel extremely obliged; for this, in short, is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Immediately after this, however, we 
have: “The case is different now. Thanks to modern physical experi- 
menters and mathematicians fhese relations are now in the elcar light of 
day.” For this turn in the evidence, I confess, I was not at all prepared, 
nor can I comprehend it, knowing, as I do, that all the moderns have 
done, by way of improvement in this matter, is to add the prime 5 to 
1, 2, 3, the only primes admitted by the Grecks into the composition of 
their musical ratios. It follows, however, that consistently with this 
statement, “the clear light of day” is an influx proceeding entirely 
from this solitary candle! Moreover, Mr. H. himself objects to 7 
and all the higher primes. I am really obliged to Mr. H. for his 
efforts to enlighten me on the subject of musical ratios, that is the or- 
thodox ratios, but to save him trouble, I beg to inform him that, some- 
how or other, I scraped acquaintance with them, without the formality 
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of an introduction, soon after completing my studies respecting the | 


alphabet. Moreover, many years ago, I wrote a small work entitled 
“An Essay on Acoustics,” built entirely upon the orthodox foundation 


respecting the ratios of the primative intervals, the truth of which I | 
But when, some time after, | 


had not then been led to call in question. e time aft 
Iwas induced to experiment upon these matters, instead of deriving 


pleasure from the so-called perfect ratios, I was disgusted wiih their | 


effects. Having thus been led to perceive that the assumed orthodox 


doctrine, in regard to the ratio of intervals is radicaily false ; the argu- | f i 
| as effects with effects, but not as cause and effect. 


ments by which it is attempted to prop it up, illogical and inconclusive ; 


and its fruits (meaning thereby its real fruits, that is, those which apper- | i : } 
| ment must be entirely put aside, and not even thought of, Science, 


tain to it, and emanate from it, and not those falsely and cunningly 
ascribed to it,) most detestable, I set to work with the view to cleanse 
and purify this Augean stable, and having at length accomplished the 
task, I wait the opportunity to present the fruit of my labours to the 
public. i ‘ 

As it so happens that what I intended as my concluding article upon 
this subject is placed next to Mr. Henderson’s, what is therein observed 
will render it unnecessary for me to follow Mr. H. in detail through 
his long “ tangled skein.” I shall, therefore, merely observe with respect 
to logarithms, that however useful as artificial numbers they may be in 
matters relating to artificial sounds or temperaments, they are of no 
use whatever when perfect ratios are concerned. And, furthermore, 
that even in respect to fractions, as in my case the denominator is 
always the unit (to the simplicity of which I beg to call attention), it 
follows that in the arithmetical operations relating to my theory, the 


numerator only is concerned. That on the key-board of the ogg — | 
tis | 


interval of a major and minor 3rd make a 5th is of course true, 
also true that 4x =3 the ratio of the 5th: but in respect to these matters 
Mr. H., as well as many others, have to be informed that no primary 
ratio and interval can ever be the product of other primary ratios and 


intervals, simply because primes are not products. For cxample, the 


ratio of the major 3rd, represented by the prime 5, x 19 the representative 
of the minor 8rd=95; but the prime representing the 5th is 3, the 
octaves to which are 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, &c. As I am not here writing a 
treatise upon harmony, it is impossible to go into this subject except in 
avery cursory manner, I may here inform Mr. H. that the foundation 
of my theory rests upon the inherent and abstract qualities of numbers, 
as primes, products, &c., and also upon certain laws relating to order, 
unity, and position. It is therefore in no otherwise connected with the 
generation of acute or grave harmonics than as it were collaterally ; or 

Furthermore it is 
important to observe that in speaking of music as a science, tempera- 


according to my views, is not a “beautiful scheme of the Almighty 

architect,” but truth within but not above the sphere of nature ; which 

truths, nevertheless, like those of a higher degree, exist by deriva- 
| tion from the Source of all truth, according to the laws of His own 
order, but not by arbitrary appointment or preconcerted scheme. More- 
over, with respect to Him, simplicity has reference to the unity and 
subordination of principles, rather than to paucity of materials. It 
may suit the inventors of artificial systems to rid themselves of all but a 
few of the lower primes, but it does not thence follow that the higher 
primes fulfil no part in the divine economy, or that because no one is 
gifted with the power to invent, that is fo create a real system, we are 
therefore debarred from searching into the mysteries and wonders 
appertaining to that which, as proceeding from the Creator, is alone real. 
Being convinced that a quarter of an hour spent in the study of my 
Ratiometer will do more to disabuse the mind from the quagmires of 
false principles, than whole volumes of argumentative writings, and es- 
pecially where matters relating to the ordinary operations of arithmetic 
are not ignorantly scoffed at, because unknown, or confusedly perceived; 
if Mr. H. is really in search of truth, and should be coming to London, 
I shall be happy to exhibit it to him, 


EXAMPLES FROM Mozart. 
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The grave harmonics, unit-sounds, or bases generated by the notes above, according to Mr. Hewitt’s theory. 
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The grave harmonics, unit-sounds, or bases generated by the notes above, according to the Orthodox theory. 
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Yor the edification of the uninitiated, it may be necessary to remark 
that, according to my theory, the note I # in har 2 is considerably 
sharper than the F# in bar 1, yet without producing any change in 
the basis or unit-sound. In respect to the bases in the lowest part of 
bar 2, it is to be observed that the basis G is generated by the notes D, 
Dt; the basis Di by the notes D, Ff; and the basis B by the notes 
F% De. In bar 5 the basis C is generated by the notes G, G#; the 
hasis G by the notes G, B; the basis E4 by the notes G#, B. In bar 
6 the basis Ebis generated by the notes Eb, F; the basis F by the 
notes F. C ; and the basis Ab by the notes ©, Eb! 

There are, doubtless, some who will call this a strange and curious 
mode of criticism; and so it is, for being new and unknown, it is therefore 
not only strange, but somewhat ominous withal : and it is curious from 
its singular agreement with my theory of musical harmony, and opposi- 
tion to every other. 

I an, Sir, yours &c., 

10 King Street, Holborn, WC., D, C. Hewirtr. 

2nd August, 1859. 


Tue Stace ; Feware Prarvers; axp Tom D’Urrey.—From the 
first establishment of the stage till after the Restoration the female cha- 
fracters were played by boys; there may, however, have been some 
exceptions to the general rule. The Court Beggar was acted at the 
cockpit in 1632; in the last act Lady Strangelove says, “If you have a 





pe- 


| short speech or two, the boy ’s @ pretty actor, and his mother can play 


her part.” Women actors now grew in request. Prynne says, 1663, 
“They have now their female players in Italy and other foreign parts,” 
and in Michaelmas, 1629, they had French women actors in a play per- 
sonated at Blackfriars, to which there was a great resort. Pepys says 
he saw The Beggar’s Bush on the 20th of November, 1660, at which 
time the play was acted entirely by male performers. He was at the 
same play again on the 3rd of January, 1661, and then, for the first 
time, he saw women come upon the stage. In Davenant’s patent there 
was a clause to this effect—* Whereas the women’s parts in plays have 
hitherto been acted by men, in the habits of women, at which some 
have taken offence, we do permit and give leave for the time to come 
that all women’s parts shall be acted by women.” Tom D’Urfey was 
the delight of the most polite companies from the beginning of Charles 
IL.’s reign till 1710, yet, towards the close of his life, he stood in need 
of assistance to prevent his passing the remainder of it in a cage, like a 
singing bird, for, after having written more odes than Horace, and 
about four times as many comedies as Terence, he found himself 
reduced to great difficulties by the importunities of a set of men, who, 
of late years, had furnished him with the accommodations of life, and 
would not be paid with a song; Addison said this in No. 67 of the 
Guardian, and recommends him to the public notice, observing that he 
remembered King Charles leaning on Tom D’Urfey’s shoulder more 
than once, and humming over a song with him, and that many an 
honest gentleman had gotten a reputation in the country by pretending 
to have been in company with Tom D’Urfey, 
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RETROSPECT. 


Gorgeous with artful lustre 
Sparkles the fairy scene, 
Fanciful beings cluster 
Round one that seems their queen : 
Qucen-like she moves alone. 


Bounding with airy lightness, 
Tripping with nimble grace, 
Smiles all content and brightness 
Light up her youthful face : 

Mortal she seemeth none. 


Mortal !—Lo now before ye, 
On that poor mimic fay, 
Quenching her dream of glory, 
Death his gaunt hand shall lay : 
Ere yet the mask be done. 


Paint not that scene of horror, 
Shriek not those shricks again ; 
Tell only how they bore her, 
Racking with martyr’s pain, 
Home, gentle dying one. 


Swiftly some gay bird speeding, 
Pinions thus bright expand, 
Earthward then falls a-bleeding, 
’Neath thy relentless hand, 
Hunter with heart of stone. 
C. L. K. 


. —> « = 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE HAUSMANN. 
(From the Edinburgh Daily Courant.) 


Dearn has been busy of late among our musicians. It is just a 
fortnight to-day since we had to 7 the loss of one of the 


most talented of their number, Mr. Louis Drechsler, and now a 
similar sad duty devolves on us owing to the sudden decease of 
Mr. Hausmann. Both of these events have occurred within a 
year of the death of the lamented Mr. Diirrner, and in the case of 
all three the anxious question may well arise—who shall supply 
the place? For many years Mr. Hausmann had been so con- 
stantly and so prominently before the Edinburgh public as to 
cause him to be looked upon as a resident musician, which, 
indeed, he was during the whole musical season. Knowing with 
what a sudden and severe shock the announcement of his death 
has fallen upon a large portion of the inhabitants of this city, we 
were anxious, before paying our tribute to his memory, to obtain, 
for the information of our readers, some particulars as to the 
cause of his death. Owing however, to its having taken place in 
his native town of Hanover, we have as yet been able to learn 
nothing further than that his death was sudden and attributable 
to heart complaint. It had been evident for some months that 
he was not in robust health, but we believe that so sudden a 
seizure was quite unexpected. 

Mr. Hausmann held a high place among violoncello players, as 
a proof of which we may refer to his honourable position in Mr. 
Costa's unrivalled band. As an orchestral player, he displayed a 
vigour in attack, and a correctness in execution, which few could 
surpass, and the influence of which imparted steadiness and spirit 
to the performers around him. As a solo player, it must be ad- 
mitted that he was less successful, his tone being frequently harsh 
and his manner somewhat spasmodic, yet he always obtained the 
welcome of a favourite, and even as a soloist his familiar form 
and tones will be much missed in our concert-rooms. 

Two years ago Mr. Hausmann, with much diffidence, under- 
took the post of conductor of the Edinburgh Musical Association, 
and both the executant members and the subscribers will bear us 
out when we say, that two more successful seasons have seldom, 
if ever, occurred during its existence. As a conductor, Mr. 
Hausmann showed a correct and reverential appreciation of the 
works which were performed, the various degrees of time and 
shades of expression being most carefully attended to; while in 
the adjustment of the programmes there was the evidence of a 
refined and classical taste. This work, carried on with unflagging 


energy and zeal, was purely a labour of love, to which, however, 
the Association responded by cordial assistance at his benefit con- 
certs. At the last or these he appeared in the further capacity of 
an orchestral composer, and if he did not exhibit any striking 
originality of invention, he at least showed a creditable knowledge 
of orchestral effects, and of the uses of the various component 
instruments. To him, too, belonged the credit of carrying on, 
what never was done so successfully before, a series of classical 
chamber concerts, which—in genusel ealy appealing to a few select 
dilettanti—became, under his management, both fashionable and 
sg, Da 
_In private, Mr. Hausmann’s loss will be severely felt, for there 

his obliging nature, amiable disposition, and musical enthusiasm, 
made him a universal favourite ; and by his death many a musical 
céterie will feel a blank which, while reminding of past enjoyment 
of his company, will produce a feeling most fitly expressed by the 
words of our laureate— 

“Oh ! for the.touch of a vanish’d hand, 

’ And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


<< I< << 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river ? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river ? 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river. 








The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 

He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 

Steadily from the outside ring, 

Then notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes as he sate by the river. 


“ This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river !) 

“ The only way since gods began 

To make sweet music they could succeed.” 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river, 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh, as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man. 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 

For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

ExizaBETH Barrett Brownine. 
><a 


Hogartn AND nis Carrtace.—By “ carriage” is meant car- 
riage.—Hogarth was a remarkably “absent man.” On setting up 
his carriage, he paid a visit to the Lord Mayor, and having pro- 
tracted his stay until a heavy shower came on, he was led out b 
a different door to that by which he entered, and, unmindful of 
his carriage, he set off’ on foot, and reached home dripping wet. 
When Mrs. Hogarth asked him where he had left his carriage, ho 


said he had forgotten it.—Not from the Cornhill Magazine. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — Notice. —In conse- 
quence of the numerous applications from non-subscribers and the ublic at 

the Box-office to witness the performance of Weber's grand romantic Opera of 
OBERON, with its entirely new and magnificent scenery, its costly appointments and 
mechanical effects and transformations, — dresses, &c., proving it to be one of 
the most elaborate and georgeous spectacles ever produced in Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
the Lessee and Director has consented, notwithstanding the enormous expense con- 
sequent upon its reproduction (as it embraces nearly te whole of the artistes and per- 
sonnel of the establishment), to give two more grand representations of Oberon on the 
following dates :—To-night, July 21; and Monday, July 23, for which purpose he has 
entered into a fresh engagement with Mad. AvBont, and has recalled by telegraph 
Signor Monatnt, who bad taken his departure for Italy.—This Evening, July 21, will 
be performed Weber's grand romantic Opera of OBERON, with the f-liowing great 
cast :—Reiza, Mlle. Trtiens ; Fatima, Mad. ALBont; Pack, Mad. Lemaire; Roshana, 
Mile. Vanert; Oberon, Signor Betart; Babiken, Signor Gassigr ; Scherisman, 
Signor Everanor; and Sir Hugo, Signor Monornt (who has returned from the Conti- 
nent expressly for the occasion). Conductor: Mr, BENEoIcT. ryote 2s. ; Seats, 
Half-circle, 2s. Gd. ; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 3s. 6d. ; Seats, Second Circle, 4s. ; Seats, 
First Circle, 53. ; Pitt Stalls, I(s. 6d.; Third Tier Private Boxes, to hold four, 
10s. 6d. ; ditto, T'wo Pair, £1 !s.; ditto, One Pair, £1 Ils. 6d.; Pit Tier, £1 11s. 6d.; 
Grand Tier, £2 2s. Early application to secure places is earnestly recommended, as 
being the only means of preventing disappointment. The Box-office of the Theatre is 
open daily from 10 to 6, and on the Evenings of Performance until the end of the Opera. 





- 7 NOVTVET? ’ >] ,  ] 
fT ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Titrens, Axon, 
Lemaire, Vanent, BELART, Gassier, Everarpi, and Monin. This evening, 
July 21, will be repeated Webe:’s Grand Romantic Opera, OBERON, with the fol- 
lowing cast: Reiza, Mlle. Titiens; Fatima, Mad, AtsBon1; Puck, Mad. Lemaire; 
toshana, Mile. VaNeRt; Oberon, Signor Beart; Babiken, Signor Gassigr; Sche- 
risman, Signor Everarpr; and Sir Hugo, Signor MonGini (who has returned from the 
Continent expressly for the occasion). Conductor—Mr. Benepict. Between the acts 
of the Opera, a Ballet Divertissement, in which Mad, Ferraris and M. Cuarrvy will 
dancea grand Pasde Deux. The opera will commence at Eight o’clock. Gallery, 2s.; 
Seats, Half-Circle, 2s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 33. 6d.; Seats, Second Circle, 4s ; 
Seats, First Circle, 5s.; Pit Stalls, 10s 6d.; Third Tier Private Boxes, to hold four, 
0s. 6d.; ditto, Two Pair, £1 1s.; ditto, One Pair, £1 Jls. 6d.; Grand Tier, £2 2s. 
The Box-office of the Theatre is open daily from Ten to Six, and on the Evenings of 
Performance until the end of the Opera. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN,.— 


Uxtra Night.—On Monday next, July 23, will be performed (for the fourth 
time these five years) Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, LE PR PHETE. Fides, Mlle. 
CsittaG; Bertha; Mlle. Corpart; Count Oberthal, Signor Tacuiarico; Zaccaria, 
M, ZeLGer ; Giona, Signor Neri-Baratpi; Mathisen, Signor Potonint; Sergeant, 
Signor Rosst; Peasant, Signor Luccuesi; Burghers, Signor Vatro, Signor PaTariossi; 
and Jean of Leyden, Signor TampBertik. The Incidental Divertissement and Skating 
Scene will be supported by Mlle, Zina, Mile. Esper, and M, DeseLacgs, and comprise 
the celebrated Quadrille des Patineurs. 


| OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
On Tuesday next, July 24, will be performed (for the last time this seaso 
Donizetti's Opera, LUCREZIA BORGIA. Sersaeeoe tes by Mad. Grist sed 
last appearance in that character), Mad. Dinike, Signori Roncont, Zecer, PoLonini, 
PAGLIAFICO, Luccuest, Rosst, and Mario. To conclude with LES AMOURS DE 
DIANE. Extra Night, Thursday next.—Combined Entertainment.—On ‘Thursday 
next, July 26, will be performed the First Act of Beethoven's Opera, FIDELIO. 
Leonora, Mile. CsitnaG. After which (for the last time this season), Bellina’s Opera 
NORMA. Norma, Mad. Grist (her last appearance in that character), : 


FYRENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.— 

Every Evening (the Last Week) Mile. Fix. M. Tatexy begs i 
Benefit for Wednesday next, 25th inst. Orchestra Stalis, 75. 6d.; Aly -— hg 
Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Private Boxes from £2 2s. 














aleony Stalls, 5s.; 
Commence at 8 o'clock, , , 
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MVHS is the age of “revivals.” Not to glance at the 

Operas, where Gluck and Weber are being resuscitated, 
but to confine ourselves to the pianoforte and instrumental 
chamber music, simultaneously with a revival of the works 
of Jean Louis Dussek (more leisurely but as surely) is 
being effected a revival of the works of Franz Schubert. 
By means of these “ revivals,”—unlike some others of the 
present day that might be named,—we are returning to 





a purer worship than has for some time prevailed. Of 
Dussek we have lately said enough; but a word or two 
about Schubert, and especially about Schubert as an in- 
strumental composer, may not be without interest. 

The pianoforte writings of Franz Schubert possess 
much of the romantic character that distinguishes more 
or less every one of his well-known songs. They are 
numerous, of all varieties of form, and, though they have 
achieved a far less degree of popularity than his vocal com- 
positions, are scarcely inferior to them in genius and 
originality. 

We may perhaps shock the prejudices of many in avowing 
our opinion that Schubert, from a certain point of view, 
was’a somewhat overrated man. That he has “a spark of 
the divine fire” is not to be questioned. The concession, 
wrung from the haughty, and occasionally prejudiced, 
Beethoven, may be accepted as rather an epigrammatic 
than a strictly just expression of the truth. “A spark of 
the divine fire” was in Schubert, no doubt —nay, more, a 
flame. He was, however, neither a universal nor a com- 
manding genius ; nor was he a musician of very profound 
acquirement. He belonged to that order of composers and 
poets, so numerous in Germany, of which Carl Maria von 
Weber is the most illustrious representative. From pecu- 
liarity of intellect and temperament these musicians would 
probably have reached eminence in any pursuit to which 
the circumstances of early life and education might have 
conducted them. ‘Their organisation was not, as in the 
instances of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and the greater 
composers, so happily attuned to music that it were absurd 
to deny their being chosen instruments of Heaven to delight 
the world with melody. Thorough enthusiasts, with quasi- 
morbid natures, they seem ever lamenting their incapacity 
to set forth in plain and convincing language the thoughts 
that struggle for utterance within them. ‘The antipodes of 
common-place, they are, notwithstanding, all more or less 
in trammels. Such men ean hardly fail to meet with ardent 
worshippers — natures like their own, yearning for the im- 
possible, disdaining self-evident truths, with minds attuned 
to their own in sympathetic discord. These proclaim 
Schubert and the rest the only true prophets, and advoeate 
their pre-eminence over every rival. 

What has been denominated the “ Romantic School” is 
clearly traceable to Weber, Schubert, and their imitators 
and disciples, who in eager quest of a new and more 
striking language, have unconsciously given circulation to 
endless mannerisms, upon which the more ordinary sort 
of music-makers have laid hold to make their own emptiness 
pass current. But Schubert must be carefully separated 
from the impostors who make art subservient to the double- 
end of show and traffic. He neither held out wares for sale 
in a bazaar, nor exhibited them as a picture-monger, still 
less as a polichinello, to the vacant gaze of the illiterate 
mob. Schubert was a man of strong convictions, besides 
being a man of truly imaginative genius. That he did 
not succeed in becoming a thoroughly practised musician 
was partly due to an incomplete education, partly to a 
stubborn organic deficiency. As painter, poet, or novelist— 
anything indeed but arithmetician, mathematician, logician 
— Schubert would have attained an equal celebrity, and 
have displayed quite as powerful an individuality as dis- 
tinguished his career as @ musical inventor. 

But to leave mere speculation ; in various symphonies, 
overtures, quartets, &c., Schubert evinced a strong desire 
to excel in the sonata form. Disdaining, however, or fail- 
ing to understand entirely its indispensable conditions— 
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clearness, consistency, symmetrical arrangement of themes, 
keys, and episodic matter—he was by no means as successful 


as he could have wished. Though gifted with an abundant | 


flow of ideas, Schubert was wanting in the faculty of con- 
densation and methodical disposition of parts. He accepted 


all that presented itself to his fancy, rejecting nothing as_ 


inappropriate or superfluous ; and then, while rarely in- 


sipid, nay almost invariably interesting, he is too often 


diffuse, obscure, and exaggerated. Occasionally, in place 
of developing the principle subject of a movement, he con- 
ducts an accidental phrase, a simple figure of ornament, a 
fragment of remplissage, through a labyrinth of progression 
and modulation, until the ear becomes fatigued, and satiety 
gives way to revulsion. In six grand sonatas for the 
pianoforte solus—which if length, vastness of proportion, 
and ambitious endeavour were enough to constitute perfec- 
tion, might rank with the finest of Beethoven, or the most 
impassioned of Dussek—exuberance of detail, want of con- 
nection, excessive modulation, redundant episode, strange 
and unnatural harmonies, and other glaring defects, lessen 
the impression that would otherwise be produced by many 
exquisite and undeniable beauties. A grand duet in A 
minor, also for the pianoforte, exhibits the same inconsist- 
encies, amidst merits that are not to be contested. ‘The 
minor works of Schubert for the same instrument—espe- 
cially some marches and short characteristic pieces—are 
remarkably attractive; but in these, not teing limited to 
set forms, his ideas are presented in their primitive simpli- 
city, without any attempt at development. Here, for the 
reasons thus briefly stated, Schubert is quite as happy as in 
his best compositions for the voice. 

For all who have a touch of romance in their disposi- 
tions, the pianoforte works of Schubert, like everything 
else that came from his pen, must possess a strong measure 
of interest. ‘There is something fascinating in the tone of 
melancholy that marks even his smallest effusions, while 
the unquestionable originality of his ideas places him alto- 
gether beyond the pale of ordinary thinkers, and extorts 
forgiveness for the absence of those qualities which have 
conferred durability as well as charm on the faultless 
models bequeathed us by the great masters. We have 
said enough to explain why Schubert—like Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, &c.—should be assigned a place apart 
from his contemporaries ; but the peculiarities that have 
won him this distinction have, in another sense, prevented 
him from exercising any decided influence on the progress 
of the art, of which he was a gifted, if incomplete, disciple. 


—_——— 


GENTLEMAN connected with the Norwich Festival 
{\ has written to The Times, communicating the extra- 
ordinary fact, that for singing at two concerts last year at 
Bradford, Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini received no 
less than £600, which, as any one with the slightest arith- 
metical genius will at once perceive, is at the rate of £150 
each for a single concert. People who have voices like 
ravens are amazed to hear of these large sums being paid 
to those whose privilege it is to delight the public with 
their singing, and ask how it is that mere histrions and 
cantors receive such exorbitant wages to what are given to 
ministers, judges, and the wisest of the land. Wisdom, 
however, has always been what the writers of Money- 
Market and City Intelligence articles call “a drug in the 
market.” We have surely plenty of barristers, and it is 
notorious that even an unsuccessful counsel will make a 


capital judge ; while, as for ministers, is it not easier to 
form a cabinet—aye, half-a-dozen cabinets—than to get up 
| one really good opera company ? Besides, there is nothing 
new in singers and actors being remunerated at these high 
rates, and therefore nothing at which any one need be 
astonished. Great artists have always been regarded as 
luxuries, and as luxuries which must be paid for so dearly 
that it is only in the very richest countries they can ever 
| be secured. In Italy we no more expect to find the most 
renowned vocalists than to find the finest fish at the sea- 
side, or the best growths of claret at Berdeaux ; they are 
| forwarded and exported without delay to those places in 
which there are the most profitable markets for such com- 
| modities—that is to say to Paris, to London, or to St. 
Petersburg. 

We make a remarkable fuss about a few great artists 
being paid such enormous salaries that if, by a lucky 
chance, they retain their powers and their reputations for a 
dozen years, they may perhaps be able to lay by enough to 
enable them to live for the rest of their lives at the rate of 
a thousand a year. Why in ancient Rome nearly all the 
popular players reckoned their fortunes by thousands and 
millions, Esopus, who was not only the most famous 
tragic actor, but also the most prodigal spendthrift of his 
time, is said to have left twenty millions of sestertii to 
his son—something like one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds of our money, and this the mere wreck of a fortune. 
Roscius, by the admission of his illustrious advocate, gained 
one year with another an annual income of half a million 
sestertii, and yet he often performed for nothing, as a 
means (said the malicious critics of the day) of currying 
favour with the public. Why then should Mlle. Titiens 
and Signor Giuglini not have now and then their hundred 
and fifty pounds a night ? Vegetating on our hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, we say coolly and deliberately that we 
do not regret the large sums that are paid to great artists, 
but only that there are not more great artists to command, 
if possible, even larger sums. 








or 


Che Operas. 
He 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.—The last night of the “Subserip- 
tion” has come off, but by no means the last night. The bona 
Jide public, who take places on the eve of performance, or pay 
their money at the doors, are virtually just as much subscribers as 
those who hire boxes and stalls in advance, for what is conven- 
tionally termed “ the season,” and for these numerous and not in- 
constant patrons, the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre continuing to 
provide entertainments, the attractions of which are enhanced by 
the co-operation of new singers and dancers of eminence, it is as 
well to postpone our accustomed “review” until everything has 
been brought forward originally announced in the prospectus, or 
which the restless activity of Mr. E. T. Smith may still have in store, 
to multiply the incidents of this his very remarkable “ first cam- 
paign.” On Saturday one of the pleasantest of comic operas, Za 
Figlia del Reggimento, was produced, with the celebrated French 
(or Belgian?) singer, Mad. Marie Cabel, as the heroine; Signor 
Belart, the capital Spanish tenor, as Tonio; and Signor — 
the new Italian “ buffo,” as Sulpizio. The impression created by 
Mad. Marie Cabel in 1854, when an Opéra Comique troop (prin- 
cipally from the Théitre Lyrique) gave a series of representations 
at the St. James’s Theatre, can hardly have been forgotten. 
Among the parts then essayed by this admirable lyric comedian 
was Maria (in the French, and original, version of Donizetti's 
sparkling work), her impersonation of which was justly eulogised 
for its spirit and vivacity. But little, if at all, inconvenienced by 
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the trammels of a foreign language, Mad. Cabel, in the Italian 
adaptation of La Figlia, exhibits, with signal felicity, the very 
same qualities that won the admiration of good judges when, her 
own native tongue being the medium of communication, her task 
—taking into account the genuine accomplishments she possesses, 
both as singer and actress—was comparatively easy. 
bel’s voice has lost none of its intrinsic charm, her ‘vocalisation 
none of its “finesse” and bird-like volubility, her demeanour none 
of its indefinzble grace—artfully studied, though to all appear- 
ances unstudied (a stereoscopic illustration of the “ simplex mun- 
ditiis), her bye-play none of its piquancy and animation. Coming 
immediately after Mlle. Piccolomini, who offered a portraiture of 


the Vivundiére, amid its uncommon sprightliness, a little too saucy | int C nger: 
| climes, expressly engaged for the performance of English opera. 


and “ theatrical,” the Maria of Mad. Cabel may at first sight 
appear somewhat wanting in sentiment, vigour, force, and even 
spontaneity ; but a closer acquaintance will possibly lead to the 
conviction that, if less theatrically striking, it is truer to the 


nature of “things in general,” and vivandiéres of gentle blood in | 


particular. In her execution of the music, the thoroughly prac- 


tised mistress of the French style of singing is everywhere evident ; | 


and if her farewell to the regiment (Act I—“ Convien partir”) 
lies open to the reproach of being less pathetic than the situation 
demands, all the rest—from the duet with Tonio to the final air— 
is irreproachable. The cadenza to the air of Caffariello, which 
Maria humours the old marchioness by trying over at the piano- 
forte, was set off, on the present occasion, by a variety of embellish- 
ments and tours de force—including an endless succession of 
shakes in the higher register, achieved with invariable perfection 
—which gratified and astonished the ear in an equal measure ; 
and while Mad. Cabel’s whole performance was ‘an uninterrupted 
success, this was perhaps her most brilliant display, and brought 
down “thunders of applause.” Signor Belart has rarely, perhaps 
never, more honourably maintained his claim to be regarded as 
one of the best tenor singers now before the public, than by his 
uniformly correct and effective execution of the music of Tonio, 
to which, by the way, he adds, for the first time in England, an 
air (in the second act) always introduced at the Opéra Comique, 
but invariably omitted from the Italian versions, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and elsewhere. This air (too genuine to be neglected) 
he sang to such perfection on Saturday night, that it was impossi- 
ble to decline the unanimous encore it elicited. Signor Ciampi 
fell somewhat short of what had been expected of him in Sulpizio. 
His “make up” was extravagant; while in his performance there 
were too many traits his frequent use of which encourages a 
belief that they are little better than “mannerisms.” It is to be 
hoped this gentleman—who produced so marked an impression on 
the occasion of his début at Her Majesty’s Theatre—may not turn 


one book, a singer who can only excel in one part ; but certainly, 


there are strong touches of “Dr. Bartolo” in whatever he | hurry to take their places the first night, but rather wait until 


attempts. Signor Arditi presided in the orchestra, and the 


chorus-singers exhibited so much more precision than we have | 
been accustomed to, as to warrant a conclusion that if those operas | 
in which they have to take part, were brought out with less in- | 


discriminate haste, a far more flattering account might be given 
of them. True, the choruses in Za Figlia are not nearly so 
elaborate as those in the Huguenots and other operas; but this 
merely proves that the Huguenots, &c., require more careful 
preparation. 

A word must record the enthusiastic reception awarded to Mad. 
Amalia Ferraris, who, since her last appearance in this country 
(nine or ten years ago), has obtained a European reputation as a 
dancer of the foremost rank in the highest school of art, and who 
now takes the place, at the grand opera in Paris, successively 
occupied by such favoured daughters of Terpsichore as Carlotta 
Grisi, Cerito, and Rosati. In a pas de deur with M. Chappuy 
(also a new comer), from the ballet of Orfa, originally produced 
for Cerito, Mad. Ferraris more than justified all that had been 
reported of her very exceptional talent, accomplishing feats that, 
one after the other, raised the admiration of the house. Does the 
lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre intend bringing forward any 
more “stars” before the termination of the present season ? It 1s 
to be hoped rot. His “ cheap prices” have commenced, and the 
second and third tiers of his private boxes are thrown open (as at 


fad. Ca- | 











Jullien’s concerts, and the Drury Lane Italian Opera) to the 
general public ; so that, now the rumour that the engagements of * 
Mad. Alboni and Signor Mongini were terminated proves false, 
and that future representations of Oberon—the most genuine and 
solid success of the season—no more depend upon the readiness 
and ability of Mad. Borghi-Mamo and Signor Giuglini, to get up 
the part of Fatima and Huon, there are still, with Mlle. Titiens 
and the rest, attractions enough to all intents and purposes. It 
might be ungracious to add that those whose duty it is to report 


| (to say nothing of their readers) would be none the worse for a 


brief interval of repose, more especially as the temporary seces- 


| sion of the Italian artists is to be shortly followed, if we are well- 


informed, by the advent of another troop of singers from all 


Although in reality Signor Mongini was allowed to take his 
flight homewards, his engagement having concluded, and had 
even, we learn, reached the northern capital of Italy, so great was 
the disappointment expressed by the public at the withdrawal of 
Oberon, so many the enquiries about its next repetition, that Mr. 
Smith had no alternative but to recall him, and he at once 
telegraphed to Milan for the great ¢enore robusio, and had him 
back to London by the wires; whereupon Oberon was given on 
Thursday, for Mr, Smith’s benefit, and will be repeated to-night 
and on Monday, and no doubt some few nights more, before the 
rere-season be brought to a termination. It was ill-advised to 
allow Signor Mongini to depart in the midst of the triumphant 
sucess of Oberon, especially as no one could be found to substitute 
for him in the part of Sir Huon; but it was good policy and 
quick work to have him back again, and thus knock down 
grumbling and disappointment. ‘A good beginning,” observes 
a first-rate authority, “is the half of all.” A good ending is 
better, say we; and Oberon promises to wind up Mr. Smith’s first 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre with astonishing brilliancy and 
éclat. 


Royan Iranian Orrers. — The second performance of ! the 
Prophéte, on Saturday, was a great improvement on the first ; and 
the third on Monday — an extra night —a still greater improve- 
ment on the second. This was no more than what might have 
been expected from music so elaborate and difficult, and from the 
working of such complicated machinery as is involved in the scene 
department. Such an opera, indeed, would necessitate at least a 
dozen full rehearsals at the Grand Opéra in Paris, in the place of 
the solitary one which Mr. Costa thinks himself fortunate in 
obtaining at Covent Garden. They manage these things better in 
France. Some people, however, are inclined to think that our 
English system works better in the end. If the public really knew 


‘ ; ) ., | how little dependance is to be placed on first performances of 
out, in emulation of the man who was only well acquainted with | 


operas — at least of French grand operas and the larger works of 
the great Italian and German masters —they would be in no 


such time as the members of the orchestra would feel more at 
their ease, the singers would get rid of their timidity, and the 
carpenters be enabled to work the scenes more smoothly. That 
the performance of the Prophéte on the first night was not unex- 
ceptionable is not to be wondered at. ‘The surprise indeed is that 
it was so admirable, taking all things into consideration. Mad. 
Csillag has added a new leaf to her already fairly-won Jaurel 


| wreath by her impersonation of Fides, which proves her, if proot 
| were wanting, to be a tragedian of the first order. 


If the music 
does not invariably adapt itself to her means, it is not her fault, 
but that of M. Meyerbeer, who wrote it for one of the most 
exceptional voices of modern times. The Jean of Signor 
Tamberlik is every way masterly —not only one of his finest 
performances, but one of the most striking on the lyric stage. 
Mlle. Corbari, too, sensibly improves, although the music is in 
parts too high for her. A more charmingly-acted and more 
graceful looking Bertha, however, we have not seen. Had the 
Prophéte been brought out at the height of the season instead of a 
period when London is decimated, it would have filled the theatre 
cram-full for a dozen nights in succession. Mr. Gye will now 
have to wait until next year for the virtual success of the Prophéte, 
which, with such a cast and such unparalleled magnificence in the 
costumes and decorations, it requires no prophet to foretell, will 
be triumphant. 
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On Tuesday, Rigoletto was announced, but was postponed until | 
this evening, and Martha given instead. Mad. iolan-Carvalho 
will make her first appearance to-night as Gilda in Martha, and 
Signori Mario and Ronconi sustain their favourite parts of the 
Duke and the Jester. 

A Grand Concert was given on Wednesday evening, consisting 
of a miscellaneous selection, and Gluck’s Opera, Orfeo e Eurydice. 
In this miscellany the most noticeable points were the overture to 
Oberon, executed superbly by the band, and the “ Oath of 
Liberty,” from Guillaume Tell, given with great effect by Signors 
Tamberlik, Lucchesi, Polonini, Tagliafico, Patriossi, M. Faure, 
orchestra, and chorus. The music of Gluck makes its way 
slowly, but steadily and surely. The fourth performance of 
Orfeo, on Wednesday, was by far the most interesting. The 
execution was better in every respect, and deeper and more 
earnest attention was paid by the audience to every piece. This 
is a good sign, and shows that art is progressing in the right 
direction. After the Opera, the Floral Hall was thrown open to 
the lovers of gas-lights, roses, fuchsias, cactuses, stove plants, 
green-house plants, and brilliant tournures. 

The Huguenots was repeated on Thursday. 


—{—_— OO 


Concerts. 
-——- $¢ o 


Mr. Acumar's Sorrres Mustcatr.—The last of this gentle- 
man’s Soirees for the present season took place at his residence 
before a distinguished audience. Among the most important 
pieces in the programme was Mr. Aguilar’s sestett for piano, 
flute, oboe, horn, clarionet, and bassoon, capitally executed by 
the composer, assisted by Messrs. Pratten, Lazarus, Nicholson, 
Hausser, and Harper. Miss Lindo gave with great expression 
the “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s Stabat mater, and Mr. 
Aguilar’s charming song, “ On a windy day.” Mad. Rieder, Miss 
Augusta Thomson, Miss Wilkinson, and Mr. Tennant were the 
other vocalists. Among the distinguished company present were 
Viscountess Hawarden, Lady John Somerset, Lady Smith, the 
Baroness Meyer de Rothschild, and Mr. White (M.P. for 
Brighton) and family. Mr. Aguilar accompanied the vocal music, 
and, in addition to his sestett, played two fantasias of his own 
composition, on Weber’s Last Waltz, and on airs from La 
Traviata. Mr. Aguilar and Herr Oberthur, in addition, played 
the Trovatore duct for harp and piano, the composition of the last- 
named gentleman, and Mad. Pratten a solo on the guitar, in 
which she was encored. 


Society ror THE ENcoURAGEMENT OF THE Five Arts.—The 
sixth and last conversazione for the season of this society took 
place on Thursday evening, at the French Gallery, Pall-Mall, 
and was most fully attended, the company extending into the 
vestibule. Mr. J. Edmiston was in the chair. The chief point of 
interest in the evening’s proceedings was the announcement of the 
prize awards (silver medals) for the season, the report of which 
was read by the honorary secretary, Mr. H. Ottley. The prizes 
were—in historical painting to Mr. S. Solomon, for his picture 
of Moses, in the Royal Academy ; in landscape to Mr. Vicat Cole, 
for his Harvest Time, in the exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street; in genre to Mr. H. Tidey, for his Queen Mah, 
in the exhibition of the New Water Colour Society; in sculpture to 
Mr, Durham, for his statue of Chastity, in the Royal Academy ; in 
architecture to Mr. S. J. Nicholl, for his designs for the Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Cork, in the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion; and in poetry to Miss Power, for her poem of Virginia's 
Hand. In music and engraving awards have not as yet been made, 
but will probably be announced oa the re-assembling of the society 
in October. The announcement of the awards seemed to give 
general satisfaction. A concert followed, conducted by Mr. A. Gil- 
bert, which presented some features of more than usual interest and 
novelty. One of the objects of the Society being the “ encour- 
agement ” of practitioners, it was gratifying to find this agreeable 
réunion of Thursday the meany of introducing some new and 
rising talent which we have no doubt will one day achieve con- 
siderable distinction. Amongst the vocalists Miss Kenny and 


Miss Rae appeared for the first time in the duet “ Trabe, Trabe,” 
by Kucken, and acquitted themselves in a manner to call for the 
warmest applause. The former young lady afterwards sang a 
German lied by the same composer; and, though evidently labour- 
ing under considerable nervousness, confirmed the good opinion 
she had already excited by the purity of her voice and the 
correctness of her style. Miss Rae was enthusiastically encored 
in Wallace’s “The Bellringer,” which she gave with charming 
effect. Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, a young lady, a pupil of 
Garcia's, who has we believe not as yet made her regular public 
appearance, made a complete succés in the polacca “ La Placida 
Campagna,” which was encored. Later in the evening she was 
equally happy in Mendelssohn’s beautiful song “Through the 
Wood.” Mad. Andrea, Mr. George Tedder, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery also contributed their aid in the vocal department. 
Herr Ganz played on the piano a serenade Italian and mazurka 
(Jaell and Ganz) in masterly style; and upon the same instrument 
Herr Semler (his first appearance in England we understand) gave 
a solo on airs from Wilkam Teil with brilliant effect. Nor must 
we pass over without the praise to which it was entitled the grand 
duet on Weber's Preciosa, most satisfactorily rendered by Miss 


admirably, and all agreed that it was one of the most agreeable 
réunions of the season, 

Mure. Vanert or Her Masesty’s Tuearre, and M. Samary, 
violoncellist of the Imperial Chapel of Napoleon IIL, gave a 
matinée musicale on Monday last at Collards’ ho Rooms. They 
were assisted by some of the artists from Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
comprising Mad. Borghi-Mamo, Signor Belart, Signor Everardi, 
and M. Remusat, first flute in the orchestra. Mad. Everardi, 
wife to the barytone, and M. Jules Lefort, were also amongst the 
singers; and Mlle. Laure Colmache, and Mr. G. A. Osborne, 
pianists, added their services in the instrumental department. 

{lle. Vaneri sang the cavatina, “ Qui la voce,” from J Puritani, 
and some French romances, oo ey undeniable talent in both 
styles of composition, and delighting the entire audience by her 
ease and facility, and the fine quality of her voice; Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo introduced the grand air of Malcolm Greme, from the 
Donna del Lago, which she sang superbly, and a serenata by Braza 
with violoncello obbligato, which was almost equally effective. 
Mile. Laure Colmache, in her two pianoforte solos—caprice by 
Mendelssohn, and Stephen Heller’s “La Truite”— exhibited a 
sound free style, and much dexterity of execution. Solos were 
also furnished by Mr. G. A. Osborne on the piano, M. Remusat 
on the flute, Herr Engel on the harmonium, and M. Samary 
on the violoncello, all with masterly skill. 

Herr Witnerm Ganz’ Annvuat Morninc Concert (June 
29th) took place at St. James’s Hall under royal and distin- 
guished patronage; Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary heading the 
list of patrons. T'or such grand guests—patronesses are some- 
times expected to attend performances to which they lend the 
glitter of their names—Herr Ganz provided a good bill of fare, 
comprising selections from the works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Rossini, Hummel, Meyerbeer, &c., for the true devotees of music, 
and less recherché viands for the more homely disposed. It was in 
fact a well-varied programme and fitted to many tastes. Herr 
Ganz himself—a nimble-fingered and sound pianist—selected for 
his displays Hummel’s grand quintet in E flat minor (Op. 87), 
for pianoforte, violin, viola, and basso—in which he was assisted by 
M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, M. Paque, and Mr. F. S. Pratten ; 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique ; Thalberg and De Beriot’s grand 
duo for pianoforte and violin, performed with M. Sainton; and 
Prudent’s Caprice on airs from La Sonnambula, with all of which 
—more particularly Beethoven’s sonata—the distinguished visi- 
tors appeared mightily pleased. Solos were executed by M. 
Sainton and M. Paque on their respective instruments. The vocal 
music was contributed by Mesdames Catherine Hayes, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Sant- 
ley, and Herr Hermanns, nothing of which being novel stands in 
need of communication. Messrs. Benedict, W. G. Cusins, and 
Wilhelm Ganz officiated as conductors. 

Tue Matinée Musicate or MapamMe DE VAUCHERAN attracted 
a large and fashionable audience to the Beethoven Rooms, Harley 





Lindley and Miss Conaron. Altogether the evening passed off 
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Street, on Monday, the 9th instant. Mad. de Vaucheran is a 
pianist with a good deal of talent; but unfortunately she was so 
nervous the evening of her concert as almost to incapacitate her 
entirely from playing at first. She began with a duo for two 
pianos, whch she played with Mr. Walter Sangster, followed by 
an étude of Theodore Kulla.’s, and a duet for piano and violin 
by Stephen Heller, with Herr Goffrie. This would have been 
enough for the most experienced performer; but when we have 
to add Mozart’s quatuor in G minor, and Beethoven's in E flat 
(Op. 16), for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello, it will be readily 
acknowledged that too much was asked of the fair artist, whose 
talent is by no means inconsiderable, and who will be appreciated 
yet at her full value. The vocal music was distributed among the 
following singers: — Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Rowcroft, 
Mile. Vaneri, Miss Kate Ranoe, Mr. Leonard, Mr. W. Graeff 
Nicholls, Mr. P. E. Van Noorden, and Herr Eibenschutz. Mrs. 
Alexander Newton gave Bishop's “‘ Lo! here the gentle lark,” and 
the bolero from the Vépres Siciliennes, with great brilliancy ; 
Mlle. Vancri sang the “ Couplets de Mariée,” from the Etoile du 
Nord, with remarkable skill; and Miss Kate Ranoe’s pleasing voice 
and style were manifested in Mr. Balfe’s song, “‘ Oh! take me to thy 
heart again.” 


Miss Erronora Wiixrnson’s Morninc Concert was given 
at the residence of Lady Bisshopp, 29 Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, on Tuesday, July 3rd. Miss Wilkinson has not been long 
before the public, scarcely long enough, indeed, to warrant her 
giving a benefit concert. 
by no means prone to backwardness. On the contrary, directly 
they have finished learning they begin to teach; and no sooner 
have they sung their first song or played their first piece than they 
begin to think about giving their first concert. This is another 
proof of the new spirit of the times, a sign that the properties of 
the “fast school” are not confined to the male sex. However, as 
Miss Wilkinson’s concert was given in a private residence, it can 
hardly come within the category of public exhibitions, although 
go doubt any body might have secured the right of entrée by pay~ 
ing the asked-for fee. The fair beneficiaire was assisted in the 
vocal department by Mlle. Elvira Behrens, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, 





Young ladies, however, now-a-days, are | 





mental by Herr Lehmeyer and Herr W. Ganz (piano), Herr Ries | 


(violin), Signor Regondi (concertina), Herr Oberthur (harp), 
M. Paque (violoncello), and Master Drew Dean (flute). Miss 
Wilkinson sang “Perche non ho” from Lucia; the song “ Sweet 
Bird,” from Handel’s Penseroso ; besides taking part in a duct with 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby, and in two guartets with Mlle. Behrens, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and M. Jules Lefort. 


Mr. Batre’s Seconp Concert at THE SuRRrY GARDENS.— 
The music hall of these favourite gardens was so crowded on the 
oceasion of Mr. Balfe’s first concert, that we imagined the number 
of the audience had attained its maximum. There seems, how- 





ever, to be no numerical limit to the lovers of music in the metro- , 


polis; and the attraction being greater last Wednesday, when the 
second of the popular composer's so-called “ festivals” took place, 
the assemblage was proportionately increased. Every corner in 
the body of the hall was occupied—and there were no seats in 
this part of the building to take up valuable space, while all the 
galleries, including the topmost one, were completely filled by 
anxious listeners. To the thoroughly popular character of the 
programme the enormous audience is doubtless, in some measure, 
to be attributed. The pieces were not in this case all selected 
from the works of Mr. Balfe, but were mostly chosen rather on 
account of their tuneful then classical merits. Thus Mlle. Parepa 
selected from her extensive répertoire the “ Shadow Song” from 
Dinorah, in which she was encored, and the spirited laughing song 
from Munon Lescaut. Miss Poole gave “ The Young Recruit,” 
which the Orphéonistes seem to have again brought into vogue, 
and, when encored, she sang “ Wapping Old Stairs” unaccom- 
panied, the droll pathos of which she brought out with exquisite 
taste. Mad. Louisa Vining gave Mendelssohn’s “ First Violet,” 
and Berger's song, “’Tis best to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new,” for which, when encored, she substi- 
tuted “ Comin’ thro’ the rye ;” and Mad. Laura Baxter rendered 
admirably the ballad, “I cannot change as others change.” Miss 


; and Chopin’s “ oe in A flat.” 





Kate Ranoe, whose name will probably not be long unfamiliar to 
the public, sang Balfe’s pretty ballad, “ Oh, take me to thy heart 
again,” with unusual expression and feeling. As this was virtually 
the first public appearance of Miss Ranoe, it is not surprising 
that traces of nervousness were perceptible ; but it was neverthe- 
less evident that the débutante possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of 
sympathetic and pleasing quality, that her articulation is remark- 
ably distinct, and that her method does great credit to the cele- 
brated Duprez, under whose guidance she has been pursuing her 
studies. Mr. Sims Reeves is the very Jupiter among singers with 
the audiences of the Surrey Gardens. and when he opens his 
mouth it is as though the King of Gods spoke in thunder. Two 
of his songs were set down in the programme in immediate suc- 
cession, so that when Mr. Sims Reeves was honoured with the 
inevitable recall in “ Come into the garden, Maud,” he re-appeared 
and sang his second song, the very graceful ballad, “ Margaretta,” 
as the encore, and thus the insatiable instincts of the audience 
were appeased, with no injustice to the vocalist. “My Pretty 
Jane” was also redemanded, and Mr. Reeves instantly acceded 
to the call by repeating the second verse. Mr. George Perren 
gave the tenor air from the Trovatore, “Ah! si, ben mio!” but 
was more successful in the English ballad, “ When other lips ;” 
and Mr. Kelly, in the absence of Mr. Patey, sang the air, 
“Though forture darkly o'er me frown,” from the Mose of 
Castille. The instrumentalists were Mr. Viotti Collins, who 
played the two Carnivals of Venice and of Cuba; and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, whose splendid performances of Thalberg’s 
fantaisie on “The last rose of summer,” and “ Home, sweet, 
home,” are too well known to require comment. The audience, 
although so numerous, evidently fully appreciated good playing, 
for they encored both pieces. After the first piece, however, Miss 
Goddard contented hersélf with bowing her acknowledgments, but 
the fair performer was compelled to repeat the second. Mr. 
Balfe’s overtures to the Rose of Castille and to Falstaff were well 
performed by a small but efficient orchestra. Mad. Alboni is to 
be added to the attractions of the next concert. 


Miss Susan Gopparp gave a Matinée Musicale at Collard’s 
Rooms, on Tuesday, the 3rd instant. This young lady, one of our 


Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and M. Jules Lefort; and in the instru- | Most promising pianists, performed Beethoven's grand sonata, in 


D minor; Moscheles’ duet for two pianofortes, “ Homage 4 Handel,” 
with Mr. Benedict ; and with Messrs. Buziau and Douay, a trio 
by Beethoven, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. Mlle. 
Artét, Mad. Everardi, Signors Corsi, Delle Sedie, and Everardi 
were the singers; Messrs. Benedict and Harold Thomas con- 
ducted. 

Miss Mapetena Cronin’s Sorrer (June 14th) is entitled to 
notice, were it for nothing else, in respect of the admirable selec- 
tion of music offered by the beneficiaire, who is a pianist of no 
ordinary pretensions. The pianoforte pieces included the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata” of Beethoven, played with Herr Becker ; 
Hummel’s sonata in F minor; Bach’s fugue in C minor; Scar- 
latti’s sonata in A major; Handel's “ Harmonious Blacksmith” ; 
Mendelssohn’s caprice, No. 3; Liszt's “ La Regata Veneziana” ; 
Mad. Louisa Vinning 
and Herr Eibenschiitz supplied vocal pieces. The concert, 
which was held at 6 Harewood Square, Regent’s Park, was 
attended by a brilliant and numerous assembly. 

Mr. Joun Nicxinson, Organist of St. Mary’s, Battersea, gave 
a concert at Lammas Hall, on the 3rd instant, under distinguished 
patronage. The concert was of a singular character, inasmuch as 
four blind artists assisted in it. They were—Mr. Lea Summers, 
pianist; Mr. W. Bishop, tenor; Miss Scott, soprano; and Mr. 
J. Reed, barytone. With these were engaged as vocalists— Miss 
Banks, Miss Bradshaw, Miss Eliza Travers, and Mr. Stanley 
Mayo. The performance was given under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Monk, of King’s College, London, and the 
School for the Blind, St. George's Fields ; who, with Mr. Nickin- 
son, acted as conductors. 


Proressors’ Concert Unton.—The third performance of the 
series of concerts given by the above Union was devoted to Miss 
Summerhayes, the young pianist, whcm we have more than once 
noted as of provincial celebrity. The programme was first-rate, 
and comprised, for the special pieces, gnoht’s trio in B flat, for 
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pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and Beethoven’s quartet in D 
major, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello. In the trio 
Miss Summerhayes was assisted by Mr. H. Blagrove and Mr. 
Daubert; the quartet was executed ” Messrs. H. Blagrove, 
Clementi, R. Blagrove, and Daubert. In addition to Spohr’s 
trio, Miss Summerhayes played Mendelssohn’s Rondo Cappriccioso 
and joined Mr. Blagrove in Benedict and David’s duet on Oberon. 
The young lady’s execution is neat and finished, and her style unpre- 
tending in the extreme. The singers were Mad. Louisa Vinning 
and Miss Lascelles. ‘The last-named lady sang Mercadante’s 
“ Un Sogno,” with violoncello obbligato by Mr. Daubert, as well as 
anew ballad ealled “In that happy time.” Mad. Vinning gave 
Rossini’s barcarole “ Voli, voli,” and both ladies united their voices 
in Mendelssohn's charming duets “The Greeting,” and “ May- 
bells.” 


Mr. Epmunp J. Currr, one of our most accomplished organists 
and efficient members of the orchestra, has recently (June 21) 
taken his degree as Doctor of Music at the University of Cam- 
bridge. The exercise performed for the occasion was a sacred 
oratorio, entitled Job, the words entirely selected from the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Sims Reeves, with his usual generous feeling for 
a brother artist, most kindly volunteered (unsolicited) to sing the 
tenor part, but was unavoidably prevented from carrying out his 
intention by a previous engagement requiring his services on the 
day fixed by the authorities. Mr. Reeves, however, sent down 
the best possible substitute that could be found, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, who gave great satisfaction in the —— part. This is 
the first musical degree that has been taken under the present 
professor, Dr. Sterndale Bennett, and the only one with the ex- 
ception of the “ Professor,” that has been conferred for eight 


years past. 
ee 


MUSIC v. DEVOTION. 


STRANGE as it may appear to many minds, Music has been charac- 
terised by some superficial thinkers.as an art opposed to the true spirit 
of devotion, That nothing could be said more antagonistic to truth I 
necd not go far to prove. For almost every great mind, whether 
scientific, philosophic, or poetic, has affirmed the contrary, and volumes 
of quotations might be easily collected to show that in the opinions of 
the best informed of our race, melody and harmony are the essence and 
soul of devotion. But space will not admit of many quotations, nor 
indeed are they here necessary, scattered broadcast as they are through- 
out our literature, and springing up in every direction. By one writer 
music has been beautifully defined as “an universal language, which 
harmoniously relates the reminiscences of the heart;” and Carlyle 
finely says,—‘* Who is there that, in logical words, can express the 
effect music has on us? <A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, 
which leads us to the edge of the infinite. and lets us for a few moments 
gaze into that.” In similar strains speak all who have made the inner 
life of our species their study. They declare that music is an es- 
sential spiritual requirement of humanity. ‘There is no grade of socicty, 
whether in civilised or uncivilised communities, but manifests in some 
degree the universality of this great gift of the Creator. And whilst 
freely granting that “he whose soul does not sing need not try to do it 
with his throat,” I would as strongly avow that few indeed are they 
whose souls do never sing, or, at least, were not intended by the Great 
Father of Spirits to sing. The savage chieftain and his painted men- 
at-arms sing joyous songs in commemoration of victories won in the 
field, and ease their burdened hearts of sorrow in requiems to the manes 
of fallen heroes. Emperors and kings, ages before the “sweet singer of 
Israel” tuned his majestic harp, down to the present day, bowed and 
are bowing to the all-powerful spirit of song; whilst captives in their 
dungeons lighten their fetters, and transform their clanking harshness 
into melody by the aid of the same eternal beneficent endowment. 
Whilst I would not for a moment seek to disparage the great and 
good results which have come down to us through the Reformation, whilst 
I admit to the full how much our present glorious liberty is due to the 
stern patriotism of the men who figured so nobly in that great struggle 
with priestcraft and mental tyranny consequent thereon, I still think a 
great error was committed in depriving the church ritual so entirely of 
its musical element, and one from which it has suffered, and is suffering 
at the present day, To this cause I think we may fairly attribute the 
rise of the High Church party. But time alone will show whether the 
effects that party shali ultimately produce are to be beneficial or dis- 
astrous to the Establishment. That some weak-minded or designing 








men have been met with in their ranks it would be folly to deny, 
having proved themselves such by eventually going over to Romo, 
But to say that all who are known as belonging to that party are men 
of the same stamp, would exemplify a most invidious spirit, and merit 
nothing short of contempt. Can it be supposed that a large body of 
men, high in natural endowments and educational acquirements, and 
having, many of them, a great stake in the varied interests and well- 
being of their country, are yet so blinded (as some affirm) to its welfare 
as to desire to hand over to a foreign power the consciences and spiritual 
liberty of a free and great people, as we are proud to entitle the dwellers 
in these our island homes ? Surely not ! Could’such, indeed, be proved 
to be the fact, Bedlam could alone provide a proper “ living” for such, 
and it would be the duty of the nation to place them there at once. 
Undoubtedly the scenes lately enacted at St. George’s-in-the-East were 
disgraceful to a degree I care not to denominate, and are a scandal to 
the Church, which appears possessed of no power to put an end to them. 
But it can hardly be admitted that the persons who have figured in 
those shameful demonstrations are actuated by religious convictions of 
one kind or another. They were simply a lawless mob, who would not 
have been tolerated in any Ranter’s conventicle, but who, in the Church 
as established by law, cannot be molested. 

I am firmly persuaded in my own mind that for very many years 
past there has existed a deeply-felt craving in the soul of intellectual 
humanity for a higher mode of expressing its praises to the Almighty 
than the customary mode of reading the liturgy of the Church affords, 
Therefore I conclude it to be very probable that this much-maligned 
party in the Church may have prevented very many from going over to 
Rome who otherwise might have done so. It has been too much the 
fashion of the Establishment almost totally to ignore man’s musical 
nature for gencrations past, and it cannot be matter for surprise, when a 
law of nature is violated, that she should scek to assert her eternal 
supremacy. 

Let it not be supposed I am here advocating the bowings, crossings — 
and, above all, the confessional—of Rome. Far from it. I denounce 
them all, and believe them to be the very sands and shoals which have 
hitherto impeded the progress of that party who have sought the intro- 
duction of a musical service into the Church’s ritual. I believe one of 
the most crying wants of our age is a pure and authorised musical 
liturgy, without the adjuncts of the puerilities of Rome, which at best 
tend only to mar the solemnity, beauty, and dignity of their otherwise 
noble service. The music of Rome is certainly an unobjectionable 
feature in the service of that church — unobjectionable because founded 
in nature and truth, and hallowed by the seal and sanctity of the 
ancient servants of God. “David appointed for the service of the 
tabernacle four thousand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, and 
marshalled under several leaders, whose sole business it was to sing 
hymns, and to perform the instrumental music in the public worship. 

. -- In chap. xxv. first book of Chronicles, an account is given of 
David’s institutions, relating to the sacred music and poetry ; which 
were certainly more costly, more splendid and magnificent, than ever 
obtained in the public service of any other nation.” A time came when 
the Jews introduced within the temple walls cattle and merchandise, 
and the money-changers were busy there improving their temporal 
condition. The spirit of Mammon had usurped the seat of divine 
harmony, and “ Ichabod” was written on Israel’s glory. It is a had 
sign of the times when the temples of Mammon outyie in splendour 





those dedicated to the Supreme Being. Who could suppose —did he J 


not know it to be the fact —that that is Mr. Gingham, who “keeps” 
the shop in Spruce Street, marvellous for its breadth of plate glass and 
costly fittings, complacently, so to speak, worshipping the Creator in 
this incongruous eye-sore of a place, inferior in most points to a London 
cow shed ? Yet so itis, Is there no music in his soul — has Mammon 
absorbed it all—that he can sit and listen unnerved to that horrible 
agology for “singing to the praise and glory of God?” True, the 
sight before us is one of the evidences of our freedom as a people —its 
only pleasing trait — and it is also true that God needs no temple made 
with hands of one kind or another. Man, however, needs a temple 
wherein reverently to worship God ; and surely, if there is one building 
which more than another demands of him that he shall bestow upon it 
his best gifts, whether in its construction or internal conduct, it is the 
temple man rears in honour of the Creator of the universe. Who has 
not, on some lovely summer Sunday morning, gone into a place of 
worship with a heart leaping with love and thankfulness towards his 
heavenly Father, and has not there found those same feelings damped 
and well-nigh expunged by the cold, listless, unhearty tone of all and 
every thing around him? Few, I venture to answer, who take any 
interest in observing the age and manners in which his own lot is cast. 
On the other hand, let a man saunter in a listless careless mode into 
some Catholic place of worship, and, in spite of the priestly artifices, 
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which tend to shock the mind — in spite of the service being performed 
in an unknown tongue —the music will lift his soul out of himself, and 
carry it even to the foot of the throne of the Eternal, and the man must 
worship and adore his Maker. And if such results are attained here 
in spite of many a drawback, what might we not confidently expect 
from the beautiful ritual of the Church of England (amended in some 
few points) set to fitting music, and performed in a manner equal to 
that of the Romish Charch ? I humbly believe nothing (under God) 
would so tend to increase in the land a spirit of true and genuine de- 
votion. I believe that Romish chapels, now so much on the increase in 
this country, would henceforth increase but slowly, or probably suffer 
declension, and that secession chapels of all denominations would halt 
in their onward march, encouraged as they now are by that party in the 
Church which affects to ignore in public worship all that can prove from 
man to man he really does value his soul more than his body. 

Let us then urge on our gracious Queen and the Parliament no longer 
to allow the present disorganised state of the Church to continue. Let 
the objectionable passages in its liturgy be expunged, the rubrics re- 
vised, and all matters relating to its conduct fixed, and placed beyond 
the possibility of dispute. Let the amended liturgy be then placed in 
able hands for the purpose of wedding it to music fitting the grandeur 
of the words, and the Church will attain her due position in the land, 
and we shall cease to hear that the most intellectual portion of the com- 
munity are Never to be seen in a place of public worship ; for the Church 
will then have ceased to be a bye-word and a reproach, and will be loved, 
honoured, and maintained as a sure guide through the wilderness of 
this world to that far higher, holier, and happier one to which we all 
trust our God and Father will bring us hereafter. 


——S OO - 


Worcester Musican Festivar.—We have now had a sight 
of the complete musical scheme for the forthcoming meeting of 
the Three Choirs in this city, in the second week of September, 
and we can promise our musical friends that there is a rich treat 
in store for them. We announced some weeks ago that it was 
intended to have four oratorio mornings instead of three as here- 
tofore, the full cathedral service on the Tuesday morning being 
dispensed with, and the usual sermon in aid of the charity for the 
relief of clergymen’s widows and orphans being preached after the 
early morning service on that day. By this change in the ancient 
order of things at our festivals (which we believe has been brought 
about chiefly at the suggestion of the invaluable honorary secre- 
tary to the Festival, the Rev. R. Sarjeant,) something more of 
novelty will be imparted to the selection of sacred music than has 
been possible hitherto. For a number of years two of the three 
oratorio mornings have been regularly and systematically devoted 
to that greatest of oratorios, Handel’s Messiah, and to the more 
modern Elijah of Mendelssohn, leaving but one morning for any 
other selection. By the change which will be inaugurated this 
year we shall have two spare mornings, and thus on the approach- 
ing occasion there will be given, besides the two standard works 
already mentioned, another of Mendelssohn’s—his St. Paul, and 
Spohr’s great work The Last Judgment, besides selections from 
Haydn’s Creation and Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. In the selec- 
tion from The Creation the public will have an opportunity of 
hearing, for the last time, the delicious soul-entrancing voice of 
Clara Novello—after this year to assume her proper married title 
—in the lovely air “ With verdure clad.” ‘This song will, we 
have no doubt, itself draw to our cathedral at the very opening of 
the Festival a full attendance, and perhaps on that account it 
was good policy to place this selection and the rarely heard St. 
Paul in the first morning’s scheme, so that visitors may have no 
desire to defer their j. urney to Worcester to the middle of the week. 
Mad. Novello will also sing several of the recitatives and songs 
in St. Paul ; Mad. Rudersdorif, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Sims Reeves, 
and Belletti, also taking parts. The selection from Judas Mac- 
cabeus, on Wednesday morning, is admirably chosen, and includes 
some of the most beautiful pieces in the oratorio. Mad. Novello 
is set down for the airs “ Pious orgies,” and “From mighty 
Kings.” Belletti sings the glorions war song “Arm, arm, ye 
brave”; to Sims Reeves is given the “Sound an alarm,” and the 
beautiful trio and chorus “See the conquering hero comes,” 
which was so wonderfully effective at the Handelian Commemora- 
tion, at the Crystal Palace, is included in the selection, together 
with the very pick of the choruses. The “cast” for the Elijah, 











on Thursday morning, is the best that could possibly be made. 
First and foremost we rejoice to see the principal part—the 
Prophet—given to an Englishman, for with all Belletti’s acknow- 
ledged ability we have never listened to his enunciation of the 
beautiful bass solos in this oratorio with half the pleasure that 
Weiss’ rendering of them has given us. Mr. Weiss, however, has 
a Herculean task in undertaking the whole of the principal bass 
music of the Elijah. Mad. Novello sings the glorious song intro- 
ductory of the second part’ of the oratorio, “ Hear ye Israel,” and 
also assists in the beautiful concerted pieces—the double quartet, 
the trio “ Lift thine eyes,” the delicious quartet “Cast thy 
burden,” and the “ Holy, holy.” Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Sims 
Reeves sing in the Elijah, and also in the Messiah on tke Friday 
morning. In the latter, Novello will sing the divine air “I know 
that my Reedemer,” and also take other parts in the oratorio. Of 
the evening concerts we shall take an opportunity to speak here- 
after. We may briefly observe that the scheme contains more 
than one novelty, chiefest of which, however, is a new cantata, The 
Erl King’s Daughter, which has never yet been performed in 
England. Sterndale Bennett's Pastoral, The May Queen, and a 
selection from Wallace’s Zurline, are also included in the pro- 
gramme for the evening concerts. We may mention that the hon. 
secretary is in treaty with the Railway companies, and there can 
be no doubt that the most convenient arrangement for visitors 
will be made. It is also intended to issue serial tickets for the 
whole of the performances at a most reasonable rate, which we 
think will be sane taken advantage of when the conditions are 
made public.— Worcester Journal. 


Music anp THE Drama at Sypney.—In the past month there 
has not been much to chronicle, beyond a well-attended concert 
at Balmain on the 9th inst. The entertainments known as the 
People’s Concerts continue to give satisfaction, and to be suffici- 
ently well supported. It is still anticipated that there will be a 
revival of the Opera, under the management of Mr. S. Colville, at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre. Signora and Signor Bianchi 
are hourly expected, and will appear at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre shortly after their arrival. It seems, however, to be 
not yet quite a settled thing whether the Opera is to be re- 
established for any length of time upon its former basis. It 
is nevertheless probable that Signora and Signor Bianchi will 
appear in the new opera of Lurline, composed by our former 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Vincent Wallace, and recently produced at 
Covent Garden with complete success. JLurline will doubtless 
be well received as Wallace’s chefd’euvre. A great hit has been 
made in the production of Jessie Brown, or the Relief of Lucknow, 
which has drawn crowded houses for the last fortnight, and seems 
likely to run for sometime. It is a spirited drama written by 
Dion Bourcicault, on the great historical event suggested by its 
title. The principal character is the Highland Jessie of Miss 
Provost, who is effectively supported by Messrs. Rayner, Burford, 
Fitzgerald, and other members of the company. The piece is 
placed upon the stage in a creditable manner, with new costumes, 
and effective scenery. A number of clever minor pieces have 
been well received. Amongst the plays brought out this month 
must be mentioned the three-act tragedy of Phaedra, in which the 
character of the Athenian Queen was vividly sustained by Mary 
Provost. Unfortunately the weather was so inclement, and the 
down-pour so incessant, that there was but a thin house. In 
spite of discouragement, however, and the disadvantage of a very 
imperfect (none, Phedra was, to those who ventured out to see 
it, an intellectual treat. It will probably be reproduced shortly, 
and it is to be hoped under less adverse circumstances. The 
Royal Victoria Theatre is again open—the British and American 
Circus Company playing to tolerably numerous houses, attracted 
nightly by gymnastic, equestrian, and other performances, 


AnecpboTe or CHEervusini.—Every musician has heard of Cherubini’s 
rebuffs and discourtesies to other musicians, which, after their kind, were 
almost as numerous as the incivilities of our Abernethy. But, like other 
habitually rude persons, Cherubini could sometimes pay a compliment, 
and when he did so it was with a considerate grace as remarkable as his 
habitual bluntness. M. Halévy’s notice of Onslow, lately read at the 
Institute, includes the following anecdote. ~ In a symphony by Onslow, 
which was performed at one of the Conservatoire concerts, a passage 
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occurred, the contrivance and detail of which pleased the difficult 
Italian maestro mightily. When the concert was over, Cherubini 
borrowed Onslow’s score from Habeneck, the conductor, — tore out the 
leaf containing the passage in question, and replaced it by a copy of the 
same in his own writing, — returning the MS, with a note in which he 
apologised for the liberty taken, adding “ that he had long wished to 
possess Onslow’s autograph,” 


Encuiso Actors 1x AmertcA.—A Philadelphia paper once had an 
interesting notice of the appearance of our countryman, Mr. Macready, at 
the Arch Theatre, in that city. We regret to find, however, that he was 
not treated with the courtesy which, apart from all differences of opinion 
respecting his merits as an actor, Was surely due to him as a stranger 
to the country, and an artist enjoying a high reputation in his native 
land. His appearance at the “ Arch,” however, was the signal for a 
disgraceful “row”’—for such it was—between the rival partisans of 
Mr. Macready and Mr. Forrest, the well-known tragedian of New 
York. During the progress of the play the efforts of the blackguard 
portion of the audience to get up a “scene” were defeated by the re- 
spectable majority of the spectators. ‘They made sufficient noise, how- 
ever, fo drown the finest passages of the drama, and their more overt 
acts were Outrageous, Pennypieces were flung upon the stage amidst 
outcries that would have shamed the fishfags of Billingsgate ; and in 
the last act, a rotten egg was hurled at the person of Mr. Macready, 
but it missed the mark, and fell broken at his feet. This and several 
other gross insults were encountered with the most gentlemanly for- 
bearance, At the fall of the curtain, he was “ called for,” and appeared 
amid an almost universal waving of hats, and the most tumultuous 
applause ever heard in a theatre. It was several minutes before he 
attempted to speak, so loud and general was the noise of friends and 
focs. He at length said he had understood, at New York and Boston, 
that he was to be met by an organised opposition, but he had an abiding 
confidence in the justice of the American people. (Here the noise and 
confusion completely drowned his voice, and three cheers were at- 
tempted for Forrest, and three hearty ones were given for Macready.) 
He resumed by saying, it was the custom in his country never to con- 
demn aman unheard. (Cheers and calls, in which Forrest’s name was 
heard.) Mr. Macready went on to observe that it had been said that 
he entertained hostile?feelings towards an actor in this country, and that 
he had evinced a feeling of opposition towards him—all, which state- 
ments, severally and in the aggregate, he declared wholly and entirely 
unfounded. The actor alluded to had done that towards him which he 
was sure no English actor would do—and what he believed no other 
American actor would do—he had opeuly hissed him. (Great noise 
and confusion, hisses, and hurras.) Up to the time of that act he had 
never entertained towards that actor a feeling of unkindness, nor had 
he ever shown any since. When opposition in his country had been 
organised against a French company, he actively interested himself to 
allay it. Ile said he fully appreciated the character and feelings of the 
audience, and as to his engagement, if it was their will, he was willing 
to give it up at once (**No, no!” cheers, and hisses); but that he 
should retain in his memory the liveliest recollection of the warm and 
general sentiments of regard shown him, and should speak of the Ame- 
rican people, whom he had known and studied for the last 20 years, 
with the same kind feelings that he had ever done. Throughout the 
closing scene—as, indeed, he did throughout the entire play—Mr. 
Macready bore up under the many vexatious annoyances of a small 
part of the audience with great apparent good humour, but once show- 
ing any warmth of feeling, and then but for a moment. “The move- 
ment of the whole evening,” remarked the reporter of a Philadelphia 
paper, “was the most disgraceful that we ever saw in a theatre, and 
it was gratifying to hear the object of an assault so brutal and uncalled- 
for, attribute it to the proper source—to a few ill-bred riotous persons, 
to be found in every community, in every nation.” The same paper 
had a notice of Mr. Maurice Power, who had just closed an engagement 
at the same theatre. It appears that whilst he had been the delight of 
the New York public, the audiences of Philadelphia were not so well 
pleased, They went to the theatre expecting to see old Power redivivus, 
and of course went away partially disappointed. ‘The American critic 
thus spake of his merits :— There is much in Mr. Power’s acting, and 
more in his appearance, that reminds us of his gifted parent. In the 
good-humoured twinkle of his eye, and that true Milesian jollity of 
countenance, no one for a moment could mistake his father’s own son. 
His nice discriminating taste, and gentlemanly bearing on the stage, 
show him to be particularly fitted for the higher walks of genteel 
comedy, His speech about honour, in S¢. Putrich’s Eve, was made 
Just so much of, and no more, as a brave soldier would be likely to 
make of such a subject, and thus a fine opportunity for melodramatic 
rant was lost ; and though he failed to bring down the galleries, he did 








not offend the good taste of the more judicious part of his audience. 
His brogue, without being caricatured, was rich and unaffected. The 
fault most obvious in Mr. Power’s acting, is a want of sufficient flexibility 
of voice —that agreeable modulation vf tone which is so pleasant to the 
ear, and which could easily be acquired by practice ; his voice is pitched 
to a certain key, and kept too much upona continual strain. But even 
during his short engagement here there was a sensible improvement in 
this particular. Should he appear before us again, we hope we may be- 
speak for him a more cordial reception.” 
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